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Preface \ : , 

t Most studies of student financial, aid focus - and ngjitly so - on federal and state aid programs 
which generate billions of dSllafc in stu4ent assistance each y^at^'In this booklet I have shifted the 
focus away from sucli external sources of stud?nt*aid in order to examine how internal changes fn 
pricing, , tuition collection and\*ash-flow management might be sources^of aid for students who are 
presently ineligible for state and federal 4ssistance programs. 

What follows is a Summary, of L the experience gained in two projects funded by the Fund Tor the • 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) One project called "unbundling" addressed the 
issue of whether the traditional pricing system based on the credit-hour could be made more equi- 
table to part-time working adults. The other project dealt with tuition d^fferral^nd installment pro- 
grams^fpr working adults. I cannot claim ownership of the ideas expressed herfe. The following 
administrators and facufty members who participated in the two projeots shaped and honed the 
project at least as much as I. * ^ i 

- Estelle F. Behan and Virginia M. Pond of Tusculum College (TN) 

. r Helen Duda of Mercy CoHege(NY) ^ . 

- Katfiy Skerlong and Gerry Drelle^pf Mercyhurst College (PA) 
. - Wilson G. Hfess of Unity College (ME) ' j 

- Sister Patrice Werner and Sisler'Rita Calabres^e of Caldwell College (NJ ) - # 
* - Charles McKenzie Qf'Sacred Aeart College (NO 

- John Wietting of Northrop University (CA) • 

- Elihbr Starr of Spalding College (KY) • / * 

- Paul Kohmescher of TJloomfield'Cfcllege (NJ) ! 

- Sister Jean MarkrGiiUg&n and Joanne Adlet of Ladycliff College (NY) 

In* addition,. Gail TCelleher, then at Rutgers, University % and now with the National Women's 
Education Fund, researched fhe literature on "unbundling" and was extremely helpful in preparing 
the wofklhops. Lorraine Sichel of the Laboratory for Data Analysis was thorough and persistent in 
the preparation, mailing and analysis of t>Qty4he financial practices questiofthgjjgjtnd the Fortune 
'500 survey. Richard Meyer assisted in anafysis of questionnaire results and did a search oHhe ERIC 
data base. - ' ^ ' * y ^ « 

, Brigid Skeffington designed the fonjiatfor th'eWi splay Qf the Fortune 500 responses. And Janna 
Bruene with patience and Care "typed severaldrafts of the text. 

Finally, John Meftg, former pfesident of Hunter College, was ourexternal evaluator for the 
unbundling project. Pamela Christoffel and Solemon Atbeiter of the College Board^pefformed/the 

-•Jfe-~ r. *: +u « A^f^^^A itntiAti nrntppf ' Fa/*h ntciv^H an imnnrtant role in keening US from 



same function for the deferred*tuition project. Each /played an important role in keeping us from 
oo far from thQ main purpose of the project. - 

** ' " ' Joseph P. O'Neill ' 

. • Princeton, New Jersey * * > * + 
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Chapter I 

Colleges and Internal 
Sources of Financial Aid 
For Working Adults 



INTRODUCTION ' ♦ • 

Public polic/at both the state ancfc federal levels has long encouraged further .education' for 
working adults. Yet today when,more*than one-third of those enrolled ^college are 25 years o/age 
or older, state .and federal financial aid programs have not been adapted to the special need* of 

working adults. # , 

Jhfi- average part-Jime' student tends to enroll at less than half-time.* Such students have uhtil 
recently been excluded from federal and state financial aid programs ,** including guaranteed loins. 
To finance their education many are forced to borrow at commercial rates of interest, ranging/rom 
12 to 24 percent per year. With the price of a three-Credit d#rse at private colleges now averaging 
$250, -financial aid or credit plws become important factors in an adult student's access to further 
education. Unless aid is av&ilable or payments stretched out, the lump sum payment of tuition at 
th# beginning of the school year m$y be beyond the study's means. As Bowman and Jo&nstone 
pointed out in the College Board Review (Winter, 1975), 7< a family's relative economic well-being 
and its , ready ability to make large cash payments at a particular moment in time may be quite 

divergent. " ■ • * t 

Colleges and universities have also been slow to'design and advertise paymentplans responsive 
to the needs of low-income workers who are unable to mak;e a payment of $250-5300 for their 
tuitjon. The Commission on Non-Tjaditional Study found that more than bne-third of the 1,178 
colleges and universities surveyed make no financial aid available to part-time students. Financial ^id 
Vaps, where they existfare often seen as exceptionsto the college's regular practice rather than as a 
TTiedns to attract new students. Yet a number of inexpensive strategies' can be used - installment 
plans, deferred payments, 120 day notes, credit cards, etc. - which would allow the College to 
alleviate the.problem of the "up front" payment for low-income adults. . , , 

This study will examine a variety of ways in which a college can change its internal procedures 
to provide financial aid to working adults. These procedures can be grouped under-three headings: 
ppce strategies, cash-flow sacrifice, and external guarantees. ' • , 



* In 1975, the mean undergrade degree-credit course load for part-tiihe students wa? less than half-fime. George 

Wade,Fd7 Enrollment in Higher Education 1975 Institutional Data (NCBS: Washington, D.C.,1977) p. 294. 
** In 1 1$80, Congress approved an experimental use of SEOG and college work-study funds for those enrolled less 
than half-time. Wisconsin is at present the only state that provides a form of financial aid t& students enrolled at 
less than half-time. This aid is restricted to American Indians. Proposals for assistance to less than half-time /stu- 
dents are under consideration in several states. 



'. ■ ■ ■ P ' 

PRICE STR^IEGI^S AND'FINANCIAL AID FOR PART-TIME STUDENTS 

Most financial analysis of higher education is based on cost rather than price. The reason for 
this bias is obvious. Price analysis has little relevance where internal and external subsidies such as 
state support and student financial aid distort the cost/price relationship. Since the real out-of- 
pocket price the student is charged fm tuition bea* little resemblance to the actual cost of educa^ 
/ tion, college financial officers are not nearly as concerned with the cost/price analysis as are their 
counterparts in profit-making enterprises. So little is written about price analysisyn higher education 
that "price" is not even an independent keyword in a computer search of the ERIC literature. The 
researcher is instead referred to "cost." 

There is one area, however, where the cost/price relationship is important - in evening and* 
wepkend programs for working adults. Here the. external subsidy from tax-supported financial aid 
programs ])lays a much smaller role than in'the full-time day .program. And, if we restrict ourselves 
to the private sector where state subsidies do not distort the cost/price relationship, price analysis 
becomes significant indeed. * * 

In this section I shall 'discuss the results of a questionnaire in which* 430 private college^ and 
universities listed the pricing strategies they use as financial aid and marketing tools in evening and 
weekend programs. Price strategy may take on different aliases aj. different institutions: unfunded 
scholarships, tuition waivers, alumni discounts, senior citizensVspetial, employee benefit, differen- 
tial pricing, unbundling, lower fees for audit or credit by exaoftination and so on. Yet e^fTfcan be 
considered a form of financial aid in which part-time students are charged,,^ price lcytfer than the 
regularly listed one. * * . 

• ^ Price is rarely used as an open marketing tool. Of the 430 institutions responding to the ques- 
tionnaire only-eighi colleges, less than 2 percent of the total, indicated that they offered a package 
price, e.g., two courses for the price of one. Apprdximately 15 percent of the colleges surveyed do 
charge a price lower than the regular fyll-time day rate. The lower rate is usually quoted for c&urses 
offered at an inconvenient time of day (off-shtwlder pricing) or when the full range of support ser- 
vices is not usually available (differential pricing). / 

, Sinc^ the$e two categories tend to overlap, i.e., support services are lessfcvailable at inconven- 
ient times, some colleges answered that they charged a lower price for both categories.^ It is more 
likely that most institutions charge ope lower price which takes account of both inconvenient time 
and an incomplete range of support services. Among the more than 100 colleges which offered eitheF 
•off-shoulder or differential prices were Catholic tJniversity, De Paul, Boston University, Xavier Uni- 
versity (Ohio)] Washington University (St. ftouis), Adelphi, University of Dayton and Dusquesne. 

Off-sh^ufder and differential.pricing represent a strategy ift which a lower level of service 05 
$e*vice at an inconvenient time is priced at a lower rate than regular services. In contrast, discounting 
% from list price is the hidden use of price as a marketing tool. A discount means that the same service 
' is offered at two different prices. The most common form'bf discount in higher education is the 
"unfunded" scholarship. When a college awards a scholarship which is not backed by income from 
endowment or from gifts, the student receives, in effect, a discount from the'grice listed in the 
catalog. Colleges give such discounts because a student who pays part of the price is better than no 
student at all, provided (1) there would be a vacancy if her did not enroll; (2) the amount he pays is 
abj/ve his marginal cost (which is low if classes are not filled); and (*3) the reduced prise is not made 
available to all students. 

While the vast majority of pif/ate colleges and universities provide unfunded scholarships for 
fuil-tirrfe day Sttidertts, only 40 percent of thcinstitutions responding to the survey provided Unfun- 
ded scholarships pt tuition discounts to part-time students as well. Discounts for part-time students 
are more commbn among smaller institutions than those with enrollments over 1500. Among the 

* • . - \ 
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larger institutions Drake,- Colgate, Adelphi, University of Tampa,- Washington University, Xavier 
(Ohio), Pace and New York University reported giving unfunded scholarships to part-time, students. 

! _ 

UNBUNDLING THE BUNDLED PRICE • " 

Despite the* enormous irlflux of part-time students in the past two' decades, colleges have 
maintained a pricing system that tends to discriminate agakist the part-time wortflrfg adult student. 
College tuition is almost universally charged as a bundled price, i.e., the price quoted in the catalog 
is based on units of , instruction (either per credit or per course^into which is tied a whole range of 
other services and activities for which the student may or may not wish to pay. These may include 
academic and personal counseling, job placement, sbcial and athletic programs and the use , of 
Hrooratories, libraries and computer facilities.* N 
1 S The bundled price system .was reasonable .and equitable in an era wj^en most students were 
going. to college" full-time and could' use all the campus resources. However, with the arrival, of great 
numbers of part-time, working adult students, the fairness of the bundled price system has been 
called 'into question. Students who attend class in the Evening or at off-peak hours frequently find 
that there is a significant decrease in the availability ofacademic.advisement, counseling, job place- 
menf and other support services that the per credit hour bundjled price jentifles them to. More' 
importantly, many working adult student'/ are often uninterested in extra-curricular activities and 
support services even when they are available.' 

the problem of equitabl? pricing does not run in just one direction. An eveningstudent.who 
enrolls fo^one 3 credit course and does take advantage of the college's counseling and placement 
.services receives substantially more, in services than he op *he pays for. If a college finds that its 
Student base is shifting significantly from full-time to part-time students - as many community 
college student populations are - then it may discover that the increased demand for student 
services is not being balanced by increased income. s 

College budgeting systems are alm<5k universally based on estimates of full-time equivalent 
(FTE) rather than head (fount (HC) enrolment. The FTE system is quite accurate in showing 
demahd for instruction but it seriously underestimates the demand for support services and facilities 
when, as in a shifWo part-time enrollment, headcotint goes up while FT£ remains the same. Demand 
for spaces in the parking lot, for tables^ in tfce library, for lounges and cafeterias, for lockers in 
athletic facilities and for career and personal counseling can only be guessed at by the traditional 
FTE budgeting system. 

A per credit or per course pricing system is only efficient.in measuring demand for instruction. 
By examining the number of student -credit-hours which a faculty member generates, a fiscal officer 
can establish a clefr relationship between the cost of supporting the faeulty member and the revenue 
' which he or she generates. No such relationship, can be established for support services. Under the 
traditional bundled pacing system it is not immediately evident what the demand is for the services 
of an individual counselor or even for an entire $et of services such as career counseling and job 
placement. * m 

Personnel in support services are less able than faculty department chairmen to justify an 
increase in budget even when the need is warranted. The bundled price system obscures both the 
demand* for support services aqd the intensity of that demand, i.e., how much of that service students 
' would want if they had to pay for it separately. 

■ • • ■ / 

. UNBUNDLING THE PER CREDIT HOUR PRICE 

\ 

"Unbundling" is a term which has come into common use in antitrust cases against suchjarge 
and well known companies as IBM and Eastman Kodak. Each firm once engaged in a' pricing practice 
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called a "tie in" When a customer bought one^roduct, he also had to* buy other services or products 
which, though functiofially separate, were tied into the main purchase. There was a time, for exam- 
ple, when you could not buy IBM's hardware without buying its software, ,or Kodak's film without 
also paying for its development. In each case, the firms were forced to "unbundle," i.e., to list a 
separate price for each of the services or products that had been previously offered under a singly 
price, because the "tie in" or bundled pricing system favored monopoly. 

Colleges and universities also "tie in" a highly valued product - the degree or credit - with' 
less valued services in a single bundled price. A student cannot ordinarily buy the following core 
services without also paying for the peripheral ones as well.* 

Core Services . * Peripheral Services m 

1. Assessment of prior learning 1. Career counseling 

2. Academic advisement 2. Psychological/personal counseling 

3. Direct instruction * 3. Athletics' 

4. Assessment of direct instruction 4. Extra-curricular activities , ■ 

5. Certification 5. Financial aid • ' ^ 

* * 6. Job placement 

f *7. Library and 'computer facilities 

PREVIOUS EXPERIMENTS WITH UNBUNDLING - 

Ks I mentioned earlier, colleges and universities rarely use price as a marketing device, ^nc} the 
literature dealing with the price sensitivity of adult students is extremely limited. The work that has 
been djQne indicates >that*adult students are much more sensitive to the length of a course, the time 
of day that the course is offered and tcrthe distance and quality facfcujs than they are to its actual 
price. These studies also show that most adult students have some general notion of a "reasonable" 
or threshold price, with upper and low^r limits defining the acceptability of both the service and the ( 
price. *" *~ , . 

In order to test the reaction of studeoXs to an unbundled price system 'the Conference spon- 
sored ^experiment in unbundling at five private colleges in 1977-78. The five colleges which 
participated in the FIPSE-funded project were Caldwell College (NJ), Mercy Cortege (NY), Mercy- 
hurst College (PA), Tusculum College (TN) and Unity College (ME). 

With few exceptions, students surveyed felt that tfie unbundled price structure was fairer to 
those enrolled part-time p . But price is not the dominant factor. When the unbundled *rice* was ^ 
offered by Mercy College at an inconvenient time of day (3:30 to 6 p.m.), the course had to be 
canceled for lack of enrollment even though it was priced $30 below the going rate. Price sensitivity 
may also be less aCute when students are not payu^for courses out,of their own pockets. 

Jn the project at Mercyhurst College, 83^percent of the students participating in the program 
answered a questjonnaire^indicating that they would enroll in an average of two support seminars 
in addition to direct instruction. But when it came time to actually register for clasj, the support 
seminars were underenrolled and had to be cancelled, 

At CalffweH College, 20 percent of the students in the program (all of whbm were women) 
chose only the orientatiori seminar and did not enroll in any courses. A contrary reaction was 
evidenced at Unity College where students (the majority of whom were receivingVA benefits) 
tended to increase their course load with the lowtfr price of instruction. But counseling services, 

• / * v * 

* An article by George Weathersby and Frederic Jacobs discusses unbundling as / strategy for learner-directed choice 
of educational services. I have found it most helpful in clarifying my own conceptual framework. (See Weathersby 
and Jacpbs, Institutional Goals and Student Costs. ERIC/Higher Education Research Report No. 2 (1977) AAHE, 
Washington, DJC.) 

4 ' 10 ' 



when separately priced, were unused .SlTBse recent experiments in unbundling show that student 
reaction to changes in price are very complex and little understood % 

(a) Are. the studen-ts who most need academic advising or jotf counseling 
able to pay for that service if it is priced separately from instruction? 

(b) Is unbundling useful only to sophisticated consumers, i.e., persons who 
already have a clear idea of ^heir academic goals? * 

„ , (c) How sensitive are adult students to changes in price of credit-bearing 
instruction? Will they enroll for more courses if the price is lower? 
Wiirthey make use of support services if separately priced? 

(c) Will the college have to develop new forms of counseling, ejg., in a s \ 
group rathe^ than one-on-one^if it unbundles its pftce system? ' ^ 

(e) Will the administrative costs associated wfth unbundling outweigh its 
b&nefits? 0 

4 * * 

(0 Will unbundling change .the "learning atmosphere" for the better, or 
worse by'intrQducing a cash nexus into the student service area? 

> (g) Is unbundling more compatible with certain types of financial aid, e.g., 
loans and veterans' benefits, than with grants sucfi as BEOG or company 



tuition benefits? * 



SIMPLE FORMS OF UNBUNDLING 



The* simplest form of unbundling, and one 'that many.colleges and universities h^ve already 
undertaken, is the audit, i.e.. a course which is not taken for credit. When a student^audits a course, 
he or stte byys instruction but foregoes the right^to two of the othsr core functions, i.e., assessment 
of dire/t instruction and certification. While many colleges have unbundled in the sense of allowing 
studems to audit courses, the price of the audit tends to bear little relationship to.the cost of pro- 
viding it. A random survey of 100 college catalogs showed that 82 colleges charged one-third to one- 
lialf as much for an audit as they did for credit-bearing courses. At six colleges the price of an audit 
was greater than that for a course which" was tJken for credit. Another form of unbundling consists 
in having a separate price for credit by examination. In this process the; institution is quoting a price 
for assessment and certification but not instruction. 

In reviewing the results of the quesiionnaire, the pattern of responses was somewhat curious. 
One hundred three institutions responded that they had a special pri<te H for both an audit and fpr 
credit }>y examination. Yet only 8 of the 103 asserted thkt thfey had unbundled tljeir price structures. 
This is probably due .to the novelty of the term "unbundling." The practice occurs,yet no common 
name is given to it., Conversely, of the 38 institutions which claimed some form of unbundling,.ojil^y 
8 had both an audit price and a price for credit by examination. 

Anotjj^r interesting 'finding was that'onjy fivexolleges with enrollments of more than 2,500 
had botfian audit price ancfa price for credit by examination. The combination is much more com- 
mon among small institutions. 

A third form of unbundling - one related to the audit - is to quote a separate price for "certif- 
icate" credit, i.e., credit that does not count toward a degree/ Here twq types of certification are 
priced separately. This practice does not seem \o be .widespread/Only 65 institutions (15.8%) 
reported that they 4 charged a lower rate for some credential other than the degree. # ^ 
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CASH-FLOW SACRIFICE AS A SOURCE OF FINANCIAL AK) ' ' 

* v ' ■ a - • 

Another form of financial aid for adults is based on a cash-flow sacrifice. Colleges and universi- 
ties have traditionally- required prepayment of tuition and fees*even though the college delivers its 
educational services over time. By modifying its prepayment requirement through the use qf install- 
ment plans and deferred payment, a college can ease me financial burden which a lump sum prer 
payment of tuition places on Working adults. An installment payment plan is one in which a student, 
inst/ad of making one lum> sum payment, is permitted to^fulfill his financial obligation^by making 
'tw/ or more payments .within a giverr time period: A deferred payment, as defined here, is one in 



witch the student is permitted to pay. a lump sum at a time other than*the>one stipulated in.the 



catalog-. 



^stallments and deferred payment are granted at a cost to the college. The cost is twofold: the 
college sacrifices the interest which could be earned on a prepaid tuition, and it also runs the risk 
that the student will defauit on all or Rart of his debt. . 

THE ELEMENT OF RISK IN INSTALLMENT PLANS \ ' ' " ^ 

Studies done <it Pace, diversity 2nd at the New School for Social Research shoW that the 
highest level of ^delinque^it accounts in installment plans occurs among part-time evening students 
who $re not "serious" a|?out their education, i.e., those who tafce a course or twcrand do not return. 
But it is only after the fact that a eollege can determine whether any given student is "not serious" 
and therefore defaul$)rone. ~ • ^ * 

The following are some of the findings of the'Pace University study as provided by Joseph 
Lizzio, the university's comptroller. ' 

(a) i While evening students account for less than one-half of all credit hours 

attempted, this group was responsible for two-thirds of the delinquency 
balance. ' )* 

(b) Sixty percent of the delinquent accounts had balances of less than $501. 

i , (c) Students who attempted less than 31 academic credit-hours (for all 

*years of attendance) were responsible for 61 percent of the total 4eUn- - 0 

* * quenQy dollars. Those who/had Enrolled for 12 or lesscredif-hours ao v 

counted for almost ,30 percent of the amount ttnpaid. The credit-hour 

completion rate fdrthis latter group was 44 percent. 
• * 

(d) Thirty .pfercent of the delinquents were enrolled in only one of the three 

* semesters covered by the study; they were not registered , for either a 

^ • prior pr a subsequent term. Of the sum due from this group, 75 percent . ^ 

was from students whose account balances were less than $501. t 

» m 

college's greatest risk* therefore, occurs, mthYirst-time enrollments. A college may protect 
itself, as Pace dQes, by requiring a minimuip cash payment of $500 for fir^t-tifne enrollees. This 
requirement, though it holds the college harmless, may djscourage potentially serious students who 
cannot afford suchJhlarge lump sum payment. Can a college take risks on the first-time student 
(whose motivation affd reliability. cannot be determined before the fact) without at the same time 
discouraging serious students of limited means from furthering their education? * 



THE RISK/REWARD RATI6 

Instead of following the "no-risk" ,Pace model, a college may elect to increase its attractiveness- 
to part-time students by assuming some portion of the risk of loss through default associated with 
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installment pl&n.paymenk This is done^by budgeting a certain percentage of loss, say; 10 pertent of 
the installment p^yipents outstanding. Is a 10 percent default rate a reasonable calculation? Accord- 
ing to #ie U.|. Statistical Abstracts the consumer fcredit delinquepcy rate for 1977 wa$ 2.26 percenr 
of $217.8 billion puts^ling. This jratf has been remarkably stable. It was 2.2 percent in 1950 and 
broke' the 3. percent barrier £>nly once in 2? y,ears. That, was in^r£74,* pe*ibd of very high unem- 
ployment. Education, while it ciyinot be repossessed as might be a car or television set, isa^ervice 
♦given byertims. U p studenti inslsUmeitt payments stop, so also can the educational/services. For ini- 
" ~ " "* v-titne enrollments.^ 

which now 
loans' Prob- 
lems and pbljcy*^lteruatlves, the estimated default rate for college and university students jn the 
GSL progwirri vfos 7.1 percent. It is clear, howpven, that in repent ye'afs the defaultjrate has been 
rising sha*gty. In those states without a-pentr'alized guaranteed studeiff loan program,- the default- 
. rate has risen to approximately 1 5, percent'of the loans outstanding. S. 

However, this default rate "may be misleading wfien applied to -colleges. A4977 study by the 
US: OTfice t)f Education shows that a disproportionate nUmber of the 344,000.students who de- 
faulted in Hie past decade were enrolled at proprietary vocatign<^ schoojs. Students at sucK voca- 
tional schools represented only 37 percent of the growers but 59 percent of the defaulters.. The 
same study jhows tha,t more flian fi/ilf of these defaults occurred in two states - Texas and California. 

PAyWbNT. BY CRJEQJT p^RD # ? : _\ 

Of the 430 colleges whicfc replied tq^^uestiont^e s 1 1 i- institutipns (30 percent) had intro- 
duced credit card' payment for part-time* stq^tfES^he advantages of credit card payments are two- 

'fold: . V ~^ \ - ' • ' 

-^tudents cart devise k rate of ii^tallmeivt payments which reflects tEeir bwn 

\ dfetf^ing.eS)nomic circumstancd^T ' * \ r . 

- Colleges are assured of immediate paymei<|[jess a 3 to 6 percent fee to the 
bank)" This lessens cash-flow problems and reduces the : administrative*ind 
collection cosfe inherent in any coffege-run installment program.* 
While credit cacd payment - when compare*? to a college-administered installment program - 
gives students greater financial flexibility and reduces the college's, risk, the cost is not insignificanf. 

* Whervthe percentage charge to the institution is acfifed'to the student's rate of interest, the credit 

* card companies can earn as n^uch as 23' percent per year on the money they advance. It may be fair- 
er, especially to low-inQdme students, to haye a college instaflment payment jfro^am as an alterna- 
tive. In making the depision,"the flawing social and financial corisideratio^^ioi^ be takeh into 
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-.Does the college wish to attract lower-income adults who h*y jpt.be * 
* credit worthy encttigh to have a credit c#rd or who ordinarily borrow up 
to their credit limi? • * m 

ffeTOIfiTpoirtrtaUons mqre default-prone than others? ^hould'the college 
program befimited to low-income students who will be reimbursed by a 
company tuifto/Uid program or through veterans' benefits? 
Should the college program be limited to students who have already t;a£en 
, at leart one course and have established their willingness/ability to pay? 
- Hew giuch excess capacity does the college have? Can it limit installment 
payhients to courses that artf undersubsgribed? ^ 



Before installing a credit card program the college should shop around. Visa and Mastercharge, 
though naUonaLprograms, are. similar to franchises. Each participating bank (or bank holding coift- 
, • pany) 6wns itmwn creditxard program and sets its own rates. The college should'contact the banks 
^ In the^area and gets bids folfcts business. Differences as small as a half percentage point of the bank's 
* ' fee (Mi sp^l'considerable savings for the college over' a period, of several years. 

. , % . It would be wise, however, for the. business office to check on which of the majof cards 7 Visa 
\ * 0t Mastercharge'- is in more general use in its area. In many^partsTof the country the two cards have 
. consolidated their billings and Collection efforts and the college? may* wish to subscribe to both. If 

not c , the card in more general use should be chosen. " ' 

' • * 
CAMPUS-BASED AJp 

f " Camptis-based forms of aid are those federal and state programs vfrhich go directlv to the col- 
lege '^nd then are dfcbursed to students according to a standard formula of need. College woVk-Study 
(CWSy, National Direct Student Loans (NDSL), and.Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants 
(SEOG) are the most conynon forms of campus-tfased federal student aid . - r f Jt5**v 

Residential colleges are often reluctant to u$e their limited campus-based aid y to assist j|ilt*tiine 
stuiehtsTTfte reason is financial. Full-time reskfetyial students aeed more' aid/' and geqetate mpre 
re^fenue than part-time nonresidential students. And working adults may not meet eligibility require-^ 
ments for some ^th£ programs. College <Work-Study requires working time which the already- 
employed may jiot have to give. Income from a full-time job may rule out eligibility for supplemen- 
tal grants. Despite these problems 36 percent of the colleges reported that thgy made all three 
campus-based programs available to part-time students. \. * * 

A more widespread eligibility problem is that students who enroll at less than half-time - i.e., 
less than 6 credit-hours or the equivalent - are not eligible to participate instate and federal finan- 
^ cial aid programs. Twenty-seven of the colleges which answered the questionnaire have skirted this 
problem by restmctur^gjhfeir evening progra(ms.\A common maneuver is to divide a^em^steMnto 
) two 8 week terms father than the more usual 1,6 week period. If students take one 3 credit course in 
. each of the two 8 week terms, they meet the eligibility requirement for many state and federal finan- 
% cial aid programs. * - / 

CONCLUSION - 

The R||an Administration's ptopc^U^j^acks in student financial aid give colleges and uni- 
turtne 
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versities -a *rtlier incentive to look fotfflHHPources °£ loans and grants. The^rtiethods and tech- 
niques of "liberating" these inttfffalfurufrng Sources are not; for the most part, new or untried. But 
they are often used by colleges jn agfiaphazard fashion.v Loans or deferred payment programs are 
established as ft exceptions and groW Jjy accretion. A determined effort to recruit working adults will 
, require a comprehensiv^ marketing plan of which finangiaraid should be an integral part. ^ 
Each target population has distinct financial heeds: 

- Students with access to company tuition benefits require assistance be- j 
' tween the time {hey enroll an& when their tuition reimbursement check 

arrives. . 

' * ' i » 

- Women who plan to re-enter the labor force need to spread dut their pay- 
ments over a long period of time. * ' % 4 # 

. — tow-income students may not be able to use credit cards effectively nor 
, m be sufficiently credif worthy for non-government loans. ( * 

A Comprehensive financial aid plan for working adults would draw from a variety of the meth- 
.ods listed above so tjiat none be denied an education because of lack of ready cash. 



QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS " ^ 

A questionnaire on financing for part-tin^ students was sent to 1 ,000 private colleges apd uni- 
versities in the summer of 1980. Four hundred thirty institutions replied. The breakdown of respon- 
dents by FTE enrollment is.as follows: • * . 

Size No. of institutions 

. 0-499 51 
, - - < 500-999 t L45 

' 1000-1499 k « . - 83 v 

1500-1999 • 51 ^* , 

'« - • ' 2000-2499 31 

* \ . over 2500 , . * ' • 69 

Following is a facsimile of the questiennaire. Below each question the following response data 
have been inserted: . 

i 5 * (a) the percentage and total nup*^ of institutions which replied positively 
to each question, ^ 
(b) the" percentage and' number of positive responses by size and enrollment. 



Dear Colleague: ^ 

The Conference, under a grant frorrf the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, is exploring 
ways in which colleges provide financial aid or financing for part-time students. 

» * 

Please place a check mark next to each program used at your college. - 

Scholarships and Loans ' °. 

1 / Fundd scholarships (e.g., from endowment or gifts) are available to part-time students. 

; • ^ (a) All institutions (430^ ' '30% .(129) 
. ' '" I (b)* Institutions by FTEgnrdtlment 

\ Size [ . 

' - ' (M99 35.3% (18)/ 

, 4 ' 500-999 27.6% (40) 

- 1000-1499 34.9% (29) 



1500-1999 29.^0 
2000-2499 25 Wo 

ovep 2500 • 27.5% 



(15) 
* (8) 

(W) 
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Unfunded scholarships (e.g., Juition discounts) are available to part-time students. 

- 4 (a) All institutions ' 4 , 2 -8% (184) 

(b) Institutions by enrollment 

. ■ (M99 J. 41.2% (21) 

* ' 500-999 49.7% . (72) 

\ / ■ * 



. 1000-1499/.^ 42.2% 
15004999 '31.4% 

/2000-2490 ' ' 38.7% 

- over 2500 40.6% 



NBSL loans tat available to^ part-time stu^bnts. . - 

(a) . All institutaons — ' Q L \ 

(b) Institutions enrollment 0 " - \ 

,0-499 

500-999 
J004499 
1500-1999 
2000-2490 
over 2500 



J 



°60.2% 

♦ 

49. % 
64.1% 
63.9% 
62.7% 
58.1% 
55.1% 



(35) 
(16) 
(12) 
(28) 



(259) 

(25) 
(93) 
• (53) 
(32), 
(18) 
(38) 



GSL loans arfe available to part-tti^e students. 

.(a) AU institutions , " . 
(b) "Institutions by ^enrollmtat 





78.3% 


. (337) 


£499 


62i7% 


(32) 


500-999 


81.4% 


(118) 


1000-1499 


78.3% 


(65). 


1500-1999 


80.4% 


(41) 


2000-2490 


87.1% 


(27) 


over 2500 


78.3% 


(54) 



available 



College loans (i.e., not sfete or fedfcjal loans) are av; 

(a) All institutions 
- (b) Institutions by enrollment v 

\0-4?9 

' 500-999 • 

* " l * m * 1000-1499 

> " 1500-1999 

* . 2000-2490 ' 

< • . ** over 2500 , 



College work-study monies are available part-time students. 
' (a) 

(b) 



to part-time students/ 



'22.8% 

25.5% 

17.2% 

19.3%^ 

37.3%" 

16.1% 

29 % 



(98) 

(13) 
(25) 
(16) 
(19) 
(5) 
(20) 



All institutions \ 




53.9% 


(232) 


Institutions by enrolment 








. * 4 


ll 0499 


52.9% 


(27) 




/ 500-999 


55.9% 


(81) 




1000-1499 


. 59 %- 


(49) 


> * 


1500^999 " 


54.9% 


(28) 




2000-2490 


51.6% 


. (16) 


* 


over 2500- 


44.9% 


(31) 
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(a) All institutions 

(b) - Institutions by^nrollmejit 



V 



ar? available to part-time students. 



\ \ 


AC 10i 










500-999 


\ \ 51.7% 


(75) 


1000-1499 


\ 1 49.4$ 


k (41) 


150CM999 


43.1% 


(22) 


20004490 


41.9%' ' 


1 (13) 


over 7500 


34.8% , 


(24) 



Special Price Arrangements 



8. 



9.. 



Tuition reductions are available to certain groups of part-time students such senior citizens or 
alumni. * • , . 



(a) AO institutions 

(b) Institutions by enrollment 



V 0-499 
500-999 
1000-1499 
1500-1999 
2000-2490 
over 2500 



50.7% " 

52.9%^ 
53.8% 

it A v> 

48.2% 
56.9% 
38.7% 
46.4% 



(218J 

- (27) 
(78) 
(40) 
(29) 
(12) 

' (32) 



The college has lower^tuition for part-time students who wish to audd a course, 
(a) All institutions 
'(b) Institutions by enrollment 



• re . « 


57.9% \ 


(249) , 


0-499 


68.6% 


(35) 


500-999 


66.9% 


(97). 


1000-149.9 


56.6% 


(47) 


1500-1999 


52.9% 


(27) 


2000-2490 


'51.6% 


(16) 


over 2500 


39.1% 


k (27) 
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The.college aflows part-time students to upgrade an audit toa credit course by paying the difference 
between the two fees. • a 



(a) AU institutions 

(b) Institutions by enrollnjent 



0499 
500r999 
1000-1499 
1500-1999 
2000-2490, 
over 25p& 



13.5% 

27.5% 
15.2% 
9.6% 
11.8% 
9.7% 
7.2% 



(58) 

(14) 
(22) 
' (8) 
(6) 
(3) 
(5) 



ii 
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11 The college has a package price for part-time students, e.g., two courses fo* the pricaof one, or you get 

a course free if you bring a friend. 

(a) All institutions 

(b) Institutions by eritojlme.nt 








1.9% 

*■ 


, i (8) 












0499 


3.9%, 


(?) 


* 


500-999 


2.1% .. 


- . - p) 




1000:1499 


0^ % 


. (0) 




15(MH909 


u - 0 % 


(0) 




2000-2490 


6.5% 


.(2) 


> 


over 2500 


* 1.4% 

0 


: (1) 



12. The college has an off-shoulder price for part-time students, e.g., a lower price for courses On 

weekends, evenings or an unpopular time of day. 

. (a) All institutions 12.5% (54) " • 
(b) Institutions by enrollment * . 

V ' . 0499 5.9% (3) - 

500-999 " 17.9$ (26) • 

1000-1499 7.2% ' (6), 

'* i • , * 1500-1999 -17.6% .% (9) 

2000-2490 3.2% % (1) 

n * otes 5500 * 13 % (9). 



heV 



13. The tollege has either a lower price or no fee for part-time students for credit by examination. 



(a) 


All institutions 




34.1% 


"(147) 


(b) 


Institutions by enrollment * 












0499 


33W% - 


(17) 






500-9^9 


" '41.4% v 


(60) 






1000-1499 


38.6%* 


(32) 






1500-1999 


'31.4% 


(16) 






2000-2490 


16.1% 


(5) 






over 2500 


(_ 24.6% 


(17) 



1A , ' . The college has differential pricing for part-time students based on the services received, e.g., the 
price per credit houtjs lower at off-tampus centers or on weekends because fewer services are 
mailable. s 

(a) All institutions " ' 13.2% | (57)' 

(b) Institutions by enrollment \ . " 

» * C^499 5.9% (94 

* 4 * 500-999 ' • 11.7% (17)) 

9 ' ' - % . 1000-1499 . 12 % (10) 

0 1500-1999 15.7% (8) 

* 2000-2490 ► 9.7%. (3) 
< - oter 2500 > 23.2% (16) 
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The college has unbundled its price structure, i.e., part-time students can purcha&L classroom 
instruction separately from support services such as counseling or job plac^mentx 



"(a) All institutions 
(b) Institutions by enrollment 



„ 0499. 

500-999 
1000-1499 
1500-1999 
2000-2490, 
over. 2500 



9.0% 

■■ 7.8% 

13.8% 
' 7.2% 
5.9% 
3.2% 
7.2% 



) 



(4) 
(20) 
(6) 
(3) 
(1) 
(5) 



The college has restructured its academic term, e.g., froii one 1 6 week semester to two 8 week terms, so 
that part-time students can now more easily meet the half-time requirements of BEOG and other 
federal financial aid programs. 

(a) All institutions ■ . 

(b) Institution^ by enrollment 



children of employees. 

(a) All institutions 
' (b) Institutions by enrollment 





6.3% 


■ (27) 


0499 


3.9% 


(2) 


500-999 


8.3% 


"(12) 


1000-1499 


7.2% 


(6) 


1500-1999 ' • 


,7.8% 


(4) 


2000-2490 


3.2% 


(1) 


over 2500 


2.9% 


(2) 


certain classes of part-time students, e.g., en 




69.3% 


' (298) 


,v 


58.8% 


, (30) 


500-99^ 


w 70.3% 


(102) 


rOOO-1499 


"65.1% 


(54) 


1500-1999 


■ 80.4% 


(41) 


2000-2490 


74.2% 


(23) 


over 2500 


69.6% " 


(48) 



The college charges part-time students a lower rate for credit toward 4 a certificate or some credential 

that is less than a degree, e.g., continuing education unit4 • 
* 

All institutions ■ 



(a) 
(b) 



Institutions' by enrollment , 





16.3% 


(70) 


0-499- 


7.8% .' 


(4) 


509-999 


13.8% 


(20) 


1000-1499 


27.7% 


(23) 


1500-1999 


19.6% ' 


(10) 


2000-2490 


12.9% 


(4)' 


over 25QO 


13 % 


(9). 



Part-time Rodents may pnf\y^credt( card. '» ^ . 

• (a) • AU-instkuti^ v ' 30.7% (132)/ 

(b) Institutions by enrollment \ 

''• ' 0499 31.4% pf (16) 

"• . 500-999 24.8%' (36) ' 

; . ' / 1 / 1000-1499 24.1% (20) 

• - 1500-1999 35.3% (18) 

2000-2490 3*8.7% (12) 

' .! over 2500 43.5% (30) 

5 , » 

Part^ime stiyients ma^ pay in installments. - 

(a) ABimtitutiias ' 60.9% (262) 
Institutions enrollment 

U . -* (M99 . ifefd (38)' 

% ,1: * . ' 500-999 . 64B ■ (94) • . 

1 ; . - ,1000-1499 , 60.2% (50) 

, ' ' 'l 500- 1999 56.5% (29) ' 

,2000-2490 * 45.2% J '(14) 1 

' v over 2500 '53.6% ? (37) « 

Part-time students with veteraitsf)>enefits or company tuition benefits may pay wfcen they ai4 
Ttwbvrsed-fdeftrred payment^r ^ 

(a> All institutions 

(b) Institutions by enrollment 





63.2% 


.(272) 


0-499 


78.4% 


. (40) 


500-999 


69' % 


(100) 


1000-1499 • . 
1500-1999 ' 


59 %. . 


(49) • 


60 % ' 


• (31) 


2000-2490 


48.4% 


' . (15) 


over 2500/ 


53.6% 


•(37) 
t 



ThecoDege has arranged for dtrert payment by a company for its employees who enroll as part-time 



(a) All institutibns 




38.6% 


(166) 


(b)j Institutions by ennJIiment 


'0-499 








27.5% 


'(14) 




>- 500-95*9 . 


36.6% m 


(53) 




1000-1499" 


42.2% " 


(35) 




1300-19991 


33.3% 


(17) 


'.«. 


2000-2490 


32.3% 


(10) 


• 


over 2500 . 


53.6% 


• (37) 

• 


t 

* 1 
» 


20 ' 




i 

r 



Contract tuition reductions arc available topart-time students enrolled under a contract witf?<lpcal 
military base, a company or CETA program. 



All institutions 




11 A Of 


v (52) 


Institutions by 'enrollment 


- 








v 0-499 


15.7% 


• ; C&) 




< 00-999 

J \J\J^7 7 7 


8 3% 






. 1000-1499 


10.8% 






1500-1999 


17.6% . 


<" (9) 




2000-2490 


* . 9.7% 


:M (3) 


i 


over 2500 


15.9% 


(ID 


s 









The college has arranged with an outside agenfy, e.g., a bank, to provide part-time students with 
either loans or. installment plans. * * 

(a) All institutions^ 

(b) Institutions by enrollment 





■ 13.2% ' 


' < 57 >* 


0499 


9.8% 


(5) 


500-999 


13.8% * 


(20) 


1000-1499 


9.6% 


'(8) 


1500-1*999 


17.6% 


(9) 


2000-2490 


25.8% 


(8) 


over 2500 

■ 


,^10.1% 


(7) 



r 



\ 
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ALABAMA 

. x Birmingham-Southern College 

\ Huntingdon College 

Judson College 
Oak wood College 
•Spring Bill College 
Talladega College / 
. , • Arskegee Institute <* 
: ARIZONA ' 

Grand' Canyon College 
XR KANSAS 
'Arkansas Baptist College , 
Ouachita Baptist University 
CALIFORNIA 
Biola College 

California Institute of the Arts 
Chapman College / 
Christian Heritage College 
Cog swill College 

Dominican College, ♦ 

Holy Names College ^ 

International College 

Lorn a Lirtda University 

Ht,* St. Mary's College 

National University 

New College ttf California 

Pacific Christian College 

Point Loaa College ' 

Pomona College 

Saintr Mary's College 

Southern California College 

United States International University 

Nestaont College 
COLORADO N 

Loretto Heights^Cdllege 
COKWECTICUT 

AlbertUs Magnus College"* 

Connecticut College 
ryry Post College 

» St. Alphonsus College 

Trinity Ceile^e 

« 

9 
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DR FINANCING PART-TME STUDENTS: 
< ^COLLEGES BY STATE 
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PROGRAMS FOR FINANCING PART-TIME STUDENTS: 
. COLLEGES BY STATE 



DELAWARE 

University College of Widener 

Wilmington College r~ 
DISTRICT OF COL0MMA 

'Catholic University , of America* 

Trinity College 
FLORIDA- 

Barry College. w s 

Beth una Cookman College t 

Flagler College 
~ Florida International University 
«Rova University 

Pais Beach Atlantic College 
m University off Tampa 

Warner Southern College * 

Webber College 
GEORGIA 

Agnes Scott CoJ^ge 

Atlanta Christian College 

Berry College • ' 

Columbus College 

)Ge£>rgia 'College 

•Oglethorpe University 

Spelman College 

Tift College 
HAWAII 

Cham in ad e University of Honolulu 

Hawaii Pacific College . v 

ibAHO, 

The College of Idaho 
ILLINOIS 

Aurora College 4 

Barat College ' 

Blackburn College 

Bradley University 

Columbia Co Liege 

DePaul University 

'Eureka College 

George William^; College 

Illinois Benedictine College. 

Jtfdson College 
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PROGRAMS FOR FINANCING PART-TIME STUDENTS: 
COUp GBS BY STATE 
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PROGRAMS FOR FINANCING .P^RT-TIME STUDENTS ! 
COLLEGES BY STATE^ 
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* PROGRAMS FOR FINANCING PART-TIME STUDENTS: 
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PROGRAMS FOR FINANCING PART-TIME STUDENTS: 
COLLEGES BY STATE 
• t 



MINNESOTA 

Augsburg College 
College of Saint Teresa 
College of St. Thomas 
Concord ia-St Paul College 
Dr. Martin Luther College 
Northwestern College 
The College of St. /Catherine* 
MISSISSIPPI 

Blue Mountain College 
Hississippr College 
Rust College * - 
Southeastern Baptist College 
"Toogaloo College * 
William Carey College 

MISSOURI 

Avila College 

Cardinal Neman College' 

Central Methodist College 

fontbonne College 

Hannibal J-aGrange College 

Lincoln University of Missouri 

Missouri Baptist College 

Rockhurst College 

Tarkio- College 

The Lindenwood Colleges 

Washington University 

Westminster College 

William Jewell College 
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Carroll College 
i College of Great' Falls* 
Rocky Mountain College 

NEBRASKA 

Concordia College * 
Creighton University 
Doane College ' 
Hastings College 
Midland Lutheran College 
Nebraska Christian College 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Colby-Sawyer College 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Franklin Pierce College 

Nathaniel Hawthorne College 

New Hampshire College 

St* Ansela's College 
NEW JERSEY 

Caldwell College /. ' 

Centenary College 

College a,f St. Elizabeth 

Drew University . 

Pelician College 

Georgian- Court College 

Rider College % 
NEW YORK 

Adelphi University 

Albany College of Pharaacy 
* Alfred University 

Bard College 

Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
Canisius College 
Colgate University *< 
College of New Rochelle 
Concordia College 
Cornell University 
Dominican?. College ■ , 

Bartwick College . 
Houghton College- 
Ladycliff College 
Medai}le College 
\ Mercy College 

Mt. St. Mary College 
New York University 
Niagara University 
Nyack College 
. Pace University ' 
Rensseta^axPolytechnic Institute 
Roberts WesTeyan College 
Skidmore College 
St. Bona venture University 
St. John risher College 
fct. Lawrence University 
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NEW YORK 

St, Thomas Aquinas College 

The King's College 

Wad hams Ball Seminary-College 
NORTH CAROLINA 

• Atlantic Christian College 
Belmont Abbey College 
Catawba Coll^ege 

Duke University 

.Blon College 

Greensboro College 

Lenoir-Rbyne College 

Mars Hill CoUftge 

Methodist College < 

North Carolina Wesleyan College 

Queens College 

Sacred Heart College 

Salem College 

St. Andrews Presbyter iarv Coll elj 

WarrJr Wilson College * 

Wingatfe College 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Jamestown^/College » 
0H*0 f 

Antioch College 

Ashland College 

Baldwin-Wallace College 
t Bluffton College 

Cedarville College 

College of Mt . St. Joseph 

Dyke College 

Findlay College ^ 
, Lake Erie College 

Malone College * 

Marietta College 

• M^unt Union College 

Mount Vernon Nazarene College 

Muskingum College 

Oberlin College 

Ohio Dominican College 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
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OHIO 

The Defiance College 
University of Dayton 
Ursuline College 
Wilmington College 
Wittenberg University 
Xavier University 
OKLAHOMA 

Bartlesville pe£2feyan College 
Hil^pdale Free Will Baptist College 
Langston University 
Oklahoma Christian College 
Oral Roberts University 
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Oregon College of Education 
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Reed College v , 
University of Portland , 
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Duquesne University 
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Holy Family College 
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fig's College ' 
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Lycoming College 
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TENNESSEE 

Covenant College * 

Freed Hardeman College 

King College \ 
m Lambuth College ( 

Lee College V 

Lincoln^ Memorial Unive<jr*ty ' 
< • Maryville College \ 

Scarritt College V 

Southwestern College at Memphis 

Trevecca Nazarene College 

Tusculum College 

Union University 

University of the SoutR 

William Jennings Bryan College 
TEXAS 

Abilene Christian University at Dallas 
Austin^tollege 
Dallas Chriitian College 
East Texas Baptist College 
Huston-Tillotson College 
Lubbock Christian College - ^" 
Pan American University at Brownsville 
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Rice .University 
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University of .Houston 
University of St. Thomas 
• Way land Baptist College 
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Trinity College \ 
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Bluefield College * 
Bridgewater College 
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Virginia 

Eastern* Mennonite College 

Ferrum College v 

Hampden Sydney College 
, Hampton Institute 

Hollins College 

Liberty Baptist College 
' Lynchburg College 

Randolph-Macon College. 

ttoanoke College \ 

University of Richmond 
WASHINGTON 

Fort Wright College 

Seattle Pacific qniversity 

St. Martin's College 
* University of Pu^et Sound* % 

Walla Walla College 

Whitman College 
WEST VIRGINIA 

University of Charleston • 

Wheeling College 
WISCONSIN 
" Beloit College 

Cardinal Stritch College 
t Edge wood College 

Lakeland College 

Lawrence University 

Marian College of Fond du Lac 

Milton College 

Milwaukee School of Engineering 
Northland College * 
Viterboro College # 
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Chapter II 

Price Unbundling and 
Quality Contfol of 
Part-time Education 

In the film version* of The Wizard ofOz y the Great Oz remedied the Scarecrow's lack of brains 
by conferring a degree upon him. The Scarecrow's remarkable transformation through the mere pos- 
session pf such a certificate - and an honorary one at that - is a fairy tale's way of poking fun at.and 
yet confirming the existence of a very broad social attitude: It's the degree that counts. In the com- • 
mon wisdom even the strawheads among those who huld a degree are insured a different niche in 
society from those whose knowledge and experience have not been officially certified. / 

m The social and economic benefits which the degree confers on its holders have had a significant 
market effect. The demand for the certification of knowledge is clearly distinct from and, in some 
circumstances, more intense than the demand for instruction. The potential for corruption is obvi- 
ous. Instruction is labor-intensive and inherently more expensive than certification. Yet an unscrupu- 
lous institution can make money by conferring degrees without providing the instruction that should 
go along with them. 

The ability to abuse the degree-granting authority is grounded not only in the economics but in 
the structure of American higher education as well. American colleges and universities, at least in 
their undergraduate education, often do not maintain an "arm's length" relationship between the 
teaching function and ttte examining and certifying funbtion. Unlike their counterparts at Oxford 
and Cambridge - where the colleges teach and the university examines - American colleges not only 
te*ch but they also certify that students have learned what was taught. This combination of function 
tends to have several perverse effects: It undervalues teaching; it over-rewards credentials; and it 
reduces the rigor of quality controls. 

Since, in the American system, there is no external examining authority to evaluate how well 
undergraduates have been educated, the incentive to reward good teaching is lessened. An Oxford 
College establishes its reputation within the University by the number of "firsts" its graduates have 
received in university-wide examinations. By directly examining student performance, the Univer- 
sity** can draw some reasonable inferences about the quality of instruction and standards of admis- 
sion at one of its constituent colleges. In the American system .of higher education, accrediting 
agencies^are not allowed to evaluate the quality of instruction by a direct examination of student 
perfonnancfev Instead the accreditors have to infer the quality of education by measuring credentials: 
that is, how many faculty members hold doctorates in the disciplines they teach; how many publica- 
tions they have to thrir credit; how good the library is, and so on. 

t 

• In L. Frank Bsum'i book version, the Wizard stuffed the Scarecrow's head with a measure of bran^and a great many 
pins and needles. By giving the Scarecrow "bran-new brains" rather than an honorary degree, Baum placed himself 
firmly in the value-added school of educational measurement. 

**U., the entire body of the fadilty sitting as members of the corporation. The Couadl of National Academic 
Awards (CNAA) evaluates student performance in Great Britain's polytechnics and teachers' colleges. 

*• 29 



An inference dra^ki from inputs (faculty, library, facilities, etc.) is inherently less coqyincing' 
than an inference dra^/rom.gutputs (stjident performance). Output evaluation is similar to the 
bubble chamber in rhyinf Frmjfcthr interaction cannot be seen, the observer can at least measure 
. the trail ft leaves. Inferential accreditation from inputs, on the other hand, rewards an institution 
more highly for gaining and holding credentials because the accreditor cannot measure the quality 
of the college's teaching. 

Deterioration in the quality of teaching can also be hidden by another systemic characteristic 
of American higher education — the use of*he cred s it-hour as a measure of accomplishment. 

As the distinctive American system of granting credit developed from the 1880s on, certifica- 
tion of knowledge took on two complementary expressions: (a) a standard of value known as a/ 
i credit was assigned to^each course or unil of instruction; and (b) these same credits were impuled to 
be "earned" by the learner. Assigning a certain n\imber of credits to each course of instruction is 
analagous in its economic characteristics to seigniorage. • Just as the process of coining allows one to 
count units of precious metal rather than weighing each oncindividuaHy, So also assigning credit as 
a *oy of measuring the value of instruction removes^the onerous task of measuring the quality of 
each course. Since the value of instruction is denominated not in terms of its own intrinsic value but 
in terms of the unit of account attached to it, colleges can debase the quality of instruction while 
maintaining the nominal credit value of a course. Large scale use of graduate students and part-time 
faculty in undergraduate education has become the col^giate^equivalent of clipping coin. 

Secondly, by having thelfarner "earn" credit, colleges have used the demand for a degree to un- 
derwrite the »fter market for instruction. If you wanted university credit, it could only be gotten by 
ifelrchasing university instructi6n - even when that instruction was purveyed by graduate students. 
What is the market mechanism which allows colleges to dilute teaching quality antTsfill maintain the 
structure of demand?. In business it is called a "tie? in," i.e., two distinct services are packaged by the 
seller so that you cannot buy one without al$o buying the other. By tyi/g credit^ the more desirable 
product, to instruction and offering them both at a, single price - and only at a single price - col- 
leges could maintain a demand for instruction even if its quality were to decline. , 

But the reaH|Llarge scale exploitation of the "tie in" had to await the explosion in the adult 
evening market, TheVevv York Times in its January 7, 1979 edition reported: 

The nation's colleges and universities are traveling across the country establish- 
ing off-campus centers in the ffinner of an academic McDonald's setting up 
hamburger facilities. 

Though the Times didn't mention it as a factor, the lure is the excess profits to be gained in the 
adult market. The mechanism for profit is a v simple one: charge ^ie same tuition for the evening 
student that is charged for those who attend v during the day T ev^h though the cost of evening pro- 
grams is one-third that of the day programs. Entrepreneurs, both academic and non-academic, have 
recognized the extraordinary profit potential here and have joined in this new collegiate version of 
the Gold Rush. Change magazine, for example, reporfed in its November, 1978 issue that one of the 
contracting agencies which recruits adult students for a number of California .colleges grossed be- 
tween $ 1 million and $ 1 .5 million in the previous year. 

The profit motive may indeed be eroding institutional integrity. Grieme Baxter, associate direc- 
tor of the 4 Consortium of Universities* of the Washington metropolitan area, testified before the 
Htmse Postsecondary Educition Subcommittee in May, 1979:** 



* The mint's earnings from transforming bullion into coirr j 
Quoted in Higher Education and National Affairs May 1 1 , 1979, Vol. XXVIII, No. 19 t p. 3. 
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' There is growing unavoidable and embarrassing evidence that increasing num- 
bers of institutions, particularly those struggling for survival, cannot be trusted 
educationally, and that private accrediting bodies are neither inclined or 
equipped to disapprove - screen out these schools in a way that would protect 
the public interest. 

In recent years two broadly based challenges have been raised to the practice of tying certifica- 
-lion with instruction. One is legal and regulatory; the other, linked to the rise of external examining 
bodies, is institutional and substantive. 

THE LEGAL AND REGULATORY CHALLENGE , 

Pro fessor William Wang of the University -of San Diego Law School has made the case* that by 
tying instruction to credit in a single price package, American colleges and universities - at least 
fhdse in the private sector - are in violation of the antitrust code. Wang argues that since it is the 
prestige of the degree that people really want to buy (and it is irrelevant to certification how the 
requisite knowledge and training were acquired), tying instruction to certification in a single price 
package is a.form of restraint of trade. The use of the "tie in" price, according to Wang, restrains the 
development of- alternative, and possibly less expensive, forms of instruction such as videodiscs and 
tapes. If the components of the package were separately priced, new firms might enter the market. 
Wang's remedy is unbundling. , m 

"Unbundling" may sound like the reverse of an old New England courting custom. But, in more 
prosaic fact, the term has come into common use in antitrust cases against such large and well known 
corporations as IBM, Eastman Kodak and the New York Stock Exchange, Each of these firms once 
engaged in a "tie in." When a customer*ought one product, he also had to buy other services or 
products which, though functionally separate, were tied into the main purchase. Until recently, when 
you p^d the transaction fees for the purchase of stock, you, also paid for a whole set of research and 
custodiil services whether you wanted them or not. In these antitrust cases, the courts** forced the 
corporations to "unbundle," to list a separate price for eacr^of the services or products that had pre- 
viously been offered under a single price. 

UNBUNDLING AND MARKET FORCES 

If the 4 tie-in price really is a significant factor in limiting competition among alternative forms 
of instruction it would follow that when certification and instruction are unbundled, i.e., given 
separate prices, we should expect to see a large number of private entrepreneurs entering the liberal 
arts market to provide alternative forms of instruction for the 18-22 year olds, as did competitive 
companies after the Kodak and IBM casesT We should expect to see greater specialization, better and 
more diversified services at lower cost. 

Has the njarket, in fact, reacted this way? I think it is fair to say that the new unbundled deliv- 
ery systems, such as the Regent's External Degree Program, Thomas Edison or Empire State, have 
made no significant impapt on the 18-22 year old market. The purveyors** unbundled services have 
almost uniformly attracted an older student with work or family responsibilities. Of the 35,000 stu- 
dents who have enrolled in the Regent's External Degree Program since it began inJ971, 85 percent 
were employed MMime and their average age was 33 5 years.t * > 

— ' . 

♦ William K .S.Wang, 'The Unbundling of Higher Education" Duke Law Journal, 1975, pp. 53-90. 
** In the itock exchange case, unbundling was the result of action by the Security and Exchange Commission, 
t Dtti sullied byjtew York Sute Department of Education. 
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This type of market response is not confined to the United States. The Economist, in reporting 
on t% tenth anniversary of Britait's Open University, remarked in its June 2, 1979 issue: ^ 

Hopes that the OU would attract working-class students have been disappointed. 
Manual workers- make up. only one in 10 of its students and most applicants 
*' ha\e alrcadv reached the le\ej of qualifications needed for university entry. The S~ 
01' 'has become a cheap mechanism for turning the teaching profession into an . 
all-graduate bud>. School teachers form one in'tlfpee of its students, pursuing 
not so much the intrinsic joy of liberal education -as tft^ higher salaries paid to 
teachers with degrees. *- 

Unbundling and price insensitivity 

Win hasn't there been an overwhelming market response by 18 to 22 yesy ofds to these new 
s> stems of delivering a liberal arts education? What is it that people are buying when they pay tens 
of thousands of dollars for a college education? Why are they so willing to pay so high a price to be 
instructed in -matters which, on the face of it at least, they can get for free by reading extensivelyHn 
the public library ' 1 * 

The niost recent study on student and family attitudes toward college costs, conducted by 
Richard R Spies. Associate Provost of T'rinceton University.* confirms what we know intuitively: 
.students are pot \ery price sensitive when deciding on* which college to attend. Academic reputation 
and the quality of undergraduate life tend to outweigh cost considerations. This insensitivity to 
price reflects a more fundamental ipality about the role of traditional colleges and^univfersities. Un- 
dergraduate colleges are organized to socialize youths in late adolescence. College-goiiTgTas our na- 
tional rite of passage, is surrounded^ a quasi-mythical aura that borders on the religious. 

After a week or two on campus? the impartial observer would have little difficulty in conclu- 
ding that colleges and universities perform a larger function .in the formation of the y&ung than in 
training or imparting information. Nor would ifr require much perspicacity to decide thtft the struc- 
ture of the university is something more like a good public library inhabited by a group of specialized 
consultants. Despite their disclaimers, undergraduate institutions still, in fact, act ih loco parentis to 
the "18-22 ^ear olds on their campuses. Enormous expenditures of time and money go into making 
the college a surrogate family with its fraternities and sororittesrte hou semothers and fat her figures. 
This means that unbundling, which is primarily a p{jj£ mechanism, is ineffective as a means of tak- 
ing any significant part of the 18-22 year old market away from traditional colleges because the mar- 
ket itself is relatively price insensitive. A case could be made that the college socialization process 
cannot be effectively unbundled? Even though the services colleges offer are functionally specific, 
it does not follow that they are^separable, i.e., that the desired effect will occur if they are delivered 
by different agents. 

Many colleges have unbundled Soipe of their services. A, longstanding example of unbundling is 
the audit. By charging a lower price for auditing a course, a college unbundles instruction from certi- 
fication. Another example of unbundling** is the use of college entrance examinations (assessment 
of prior learning) prepared by the College Board or the Americarj College Testing Program (ACT). 
Before the establishment of the College Board, colleges made up and administer their own admis- 



* The Effect of Rising Costs on College Choice (College Board Publications: Princeton, 1978). 
** Unbundling iipphes consumer freedom to refuse to buy a particular product or service or to buy it from a vendpr 

other thap the college. If a student has no choice in the selection of entrance examinations, then it is not clear that 

unbundling is present. • 9 
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sions tests. Now students pay a separate fee for a service that p ^s Ofl ee provided by the college in its 
total package. The CLEP examination when used by a college to give credit or advanced standing is 
also a form of unbundling. The student pays a price for as^sing and certifiying knowledge that is 
separate from the price of instruction. /\ . 

PRECONDITIONS FOR THE SEPARATION . J ' f 

OF INSTRUCTION FROM CERTIFICATION 

The vast majority of American college "Students are not enrolled in prestige institutions. The 
Carnegie Commission in its definition of colleges by level gives us a rough measure of institutional 
pecking order a mi jh ecorres ponding social stratification in higher education: If we remove the re- 
search u ni ve rsi t fcs ani £3?e Community colleges from immediate consideration, we find a huge enroll- 
ment in a Relatively undifferentiated middle range of four-year colleges. A degree granted by*one of 
these colleges is relatively equal, at least at the national level, to the degree granted by most other 
colleges. The production of credit in this great middle range of colleges is similar to the production 
of wheat or corn. The source of the prtfcfuct, whether it is credit or wheat, is largely irrelevant to a 
national market. 

The extent of this interchangeably can be measured by the discount rate when a student 
transfers his credit from one institution to another, Credit becomes a medium of exchange whose 
conditions of transfer bear remarkable resemblances to the world monetary system/Some credits, 
like certain currencies, are inconvertible, except at very great discount, into,pther credits. But, by 
and large; credit from one institution in the middle range cairbe transferred without discount to all 
but the most prestigious institutions. 

. The interchangeably of credit is the precondition for the rise of tho$e agencies which have 
separated instruction from certification. The birth and growth of Thomas Edison College, the Re- 
gents' External Degree Program and CLEP are based on the premise that the credit granted by one 
college is relatively equal to the credit granted by most other colleges. The manifest intent for the 
c/eation of these agencies is to break the restraint of trade exercised by the "personal present 
learners; i.e., those who have the time and money to pursue traditional modes of study „and to open, 
the market to the "distance" or late learners. - 

THE USES OF UNBUNDLING 

The experience of the external degree programs, CLEP and the brokering agencies whi«*h have 
been established through the*Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education all prove that 
higher education for adults can indeed be unbundled. Agencies external to traditional colleges and 
universities cah and will provide services which were once a collegiate monopoly. 

The question is: Can the colleges themselves unbundle their services? What advantages might 
acsjjue if they were to quote a separate price for instruction, assessment of direct instruction, toun- 
seling, certification, etc.? What disadvantages would unbundling bring? 

Unbundling has at least four potential uses: (a) as a mechanism which fosters learner-directed 
choice of educational services; (b) as a pricing policy which allows students to pay a lower price for 
instruction or certification than tne present bundled price allows; (c) as an accounting/pricing system 
in which the demand for support services is regulated by attaching a price to each service, and (d ) as 
a price justification device to control the proliferatipn <?f off-campus centers. The first three of these 
potential uses o^unbundling were treated at some length in Chapter I. The sections which follow 
will explore the use of unbundling as a pricCjustification device to protect the student as a consumer 
of educational services. „ ^ 
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UNBUNDLING AS CONSUMER PROTECTION 

A recent T^purt of the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education expressed a fair - 
measure of concern about unfair practices in higher education. It noted the proliferation of off-cam- 
pus centers, Whose educational quality varies widely: the awarding of credit for insufficient and 
inadequate academic'work. grade inflation: and misleading advertising.* The tendency to lower aca- 
demic standards could be curbed if an examining body external to the college were'to certify that 
students had met degree requirements. Some movement in this direction has been macfe in New" 
Jersey and New York but. given our history of religious dissent and ouY national uneasiness with any 
form of concentrated power, the establishment of an autonomous examining and certifying, agency 
such as Great Britain's Council for^Jational Academic Awards is highly unlikely in the United States. 

Another way tcf curb tiie dilution of academic quality. jn off-campus centers is to removepe 
profit motive. If the per-yredit charge were unbundled for off-campus centers, and lPaimttfjting 
agencies or state boards of higher education were to set standards which require that cost and price 
be closely related. -colleges would not enter the part-time market merely for the profit to be earned — . ^ 
there. ^ 

When a college rents a classroom in a town twenty miles from its campus (or a thousand miles, 
in some' cases) and hires a part-time faculty member to teach "Accounting 101," it creates, at little 
cost to itself, a profit center.' The new capacity is marginal, in both the economic and pejorative^* 
senses of the term. That is. given its low start-up costs, an off-campus center tends to produce revenue \ 
at a rate much higher than the average rate of return of a campus-based class. It is marginal educa- 
tionally because the support services, library, computer facilities, etc. are usually lacking. 

When an accrediting agency, bound as it is by an inferential system of control, examines such a 
center, it cannot directly ascertain howTftvch students are learning. Instead it must focus on the 
quality of faculty and the lack of facilities amNupport services. The college in question will counter 
that if their faculty did not exist the educational needs of the people in the area would remain un- 
served. The implicit assumption is that students are learning as well here as they would on campus - 
an assumption which the accrediting agency is unable to test. 

Instead of inferring the quality.of instruction at an off-campus center by measuring the quality^ 
of inputs (faculty. ^library, etc.), an accrediting agency may be able to enforcTt^telity standards by 
examining the cost of the inputs and set standards for the price of instruction based on those costs. 
The pnee which a tax-exempt institution charges for a service should not consistently generate a 
large surplus. In other words, non-profit means not only that a financial surplus (or profit) may not 
inure to the benefit of a private person but also that a continuing surplus c5f some size which is gen- 
erated by users' fees alone could place an* institution's tax-exempt status in jeopardy. 

rte.American Institute for Economic Research, for exampie, lost its tax-exempt status because 
the Institute's publications were held to produce an unwarranted profit. The court noted that the 
1 existence of profits, while not conclusive* is some evidence that the business purpose is primary. In a 
subsequent^ the court denied 501(c)(3) status for an organization that prepared and sold religious 
Jit^ature. The- court cited the fact that sales over a seven Year period had yielded substantial ac- 
cumulated profits which greatly exceeded the amount expended for its activities.** 
m% It is not clear that the IRS would claim that a college was acting more like a business than a 
chanty if it generated a large tuition-based Surplus over several years. Yet an accrediting agency 



* Fair Practices in Higher Education: Rights and Responsibilities of Students and their Colleges in a Period oflnten- 
• sifted Competition for Enrollments (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1 979). 

' Bruce R. Hopkins, The Law of Tax-Exempt Organization*, 3rd edition (New York. John Wiley and Sons, 1979), 
ppJ29, 155 157. • , 
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might reasonably a^ply this price/profit criterion to off-campus centers to protect student con- 
sumers. /[ * ^fc 

- If the" off<ampus center does not providFa reasonable approximation of the 
services and facilities available on-campus, but still charges the same price ^r 
credit-hour, then price does not bear a reasonable relationship to cyst. The 

surplus so generated is then akin to a business profit. ^ 

- Price averaging - the claim that high-cost and low-cost courses average out 
over the four years of college - is not a reasonable defense of charging the 
same price for on- and off-campus courses. It is not the same group of stu- 
dents which benefits. The off-campus students are providing a subsidy to 
those^on campus if off-campus tuition i^in substantial surplus and exceeds 
reasonable administrative entrepreneurial fcosts. 

It m^y be easier for an accrediting agency to monitor and enforce a pricing policy based on de- 
finable costs than to assess the continuing quality of education offered at an off-campus center. 

Would an unbundled price actually hanti students by cutting down on their access to a college 
* education? If the price of tuition fully reflects both actual services and actual costs of establishing 
and running an off-campus center, students can only benefit. An unbundled pricing policy also fits 
in with the inference-from-input mode of our accreditation system. Since unbundling requires no 
dAect examination of the content of education, colleges founded in the spirit of religious and politi- 
cal dissent should not find a price/cost analysis an unwarranted intrusion into their academic affairs. 
Above all, an unbyndlecTprice would curb unwarranted exparfsion. Colleges and universities would 
no longer have quite the incentive to proliferate evening and off-campus programs if revenue and 
costs were brought into line. Those who do enter the market will do so as part of their mission or 
because of the recognized quality of their program. * x 
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The Fortune 500 Companies 9 
Employee Tuition Benefit Plans 



INTRODUCTION 

According to a conservative estimate of the National Manpower Institute,* 2 out of every 10 
workers in the nation have tuition-aid as a fringe benefit from their employers. Unfortunately, these 
company tuition-a^ programs are not only woefully underutilized, but their use is actually declining.. 

A 1978 study by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company** indicated^hat although 
93 percent of the large corporations surveyed help employees defray their'higher education costs, 
the. number of'employees who take advantage of tuition remission programs has declined, from 5.3 
percent in 1972 to only 3 percent in 1978. v , % . * 

Why dcfrft more workers take advantage of a benefit that has been negotiated 'forthem by their 
unions or offered by their employers? Whf is the utilization rate so Iqw? Two recent, studies of 
worker attitudes show that some of the barriers are personal - fatigue, age, f^ily responsibilities, 
lack of interest, etc. Other barriers are institutional, i.e.. the structure of the company -tuition-aid 
program, tax laws, responsiveness of area colleges, etc. It is ^institutional probelnvwhich we in- 
tend to address. 

When workers were asked to rank oxjgs the most significant institutional barriers to the use of 
tuition-aid plans, two problems topped theTistrl" • 

1 . We don"\ use the plan because it restricts tuition-aid Jio job-related courses. 

2. We don't use the plaiAecs$$e the company reimburses us only after the 
course is completed. 1 



THE JOB-RELATED RESTRICTION " 

Prior to January, 1979, the Internal Revenue Code imposed significant tax liabilities on pay- 
ments for education which were not job-related. 

Under the tax c6de the key test of deductibility had been whether the courses for which tuition, 
was reimbursed were aimed at (a) maintaining qr improvihg skills required in a job; anfi (b) develop- 
ing skills needed to keep a job. Compensation received for courses aimed at qualifying someone for a 
' new job could not be written^ff by the employee. If an employer, for example, put a ldjgal secretary 
through law school, the tuition assistance would bv taxed as part of the secretary's regular income. 

' * . 

♦ The study covejs only unionized workers. A more liktfy figure is that 5' out of 10 employees have such benefits. 
Cf . CharnecKiiox, et al., An Untapped Resource: Negotiated Tuition-Aid in the Private Sector (National Man- 
power % Institute: Washington, D.C., 1978) p. 27. ' * » 
' ** Human Resources Dept., AT&T, Corporate Tuition Md Plans, 1977: Report otf a' Survey of Outside Companies 
and Bell System Companies (pecember 1977). f 
t Mimi Abramovitz, Where are the Women?: A Study of Worker Underutilization of Tuition Refund Plans (CoVnell 
Uniycrsity: December 1977) p. 114. . 
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AtA major break with tradition tke^new tax tew* effectiv#January 1, 1979, allows employers to 
% / [write : off the' cost of helping employees prepare for promotion or a hew job and relieves thelfh}- 
t ^Jrtoyse of any tax burdeqT Employer-assisted education prop^ms are now a cost-effective way for a 
^ i^fira^^^hajce its af^rmative actiorf program and employee care^devjelopment efforts. 
; *^^^^N^^Uff titutiD ' nal ' inertia > m&rty companies have not yet, removed the "job-related" restric^ 
^t^oo, eventnxJugh the tax. law no longer penalizes 1 employers who maintain it or employees who 
\* P^ticipate . 4 ' • , 

Ixi an effort both to broaden access to employer tuition benefit programs and to give compan- 
. ies comparative dat^ on what^bther companies offer, th€ Conference surveyed XYvt-Fornme 500 
ecoqip^nies in' th^sumntfc'r and T fall of 19&0„Thi£e hundred sixty-one companies responded to the 
Einploye^£duc^tion N B<iiefit Program l^uesticrtnfcire, a facsimile of which appears on page 39. 
1 Thrfee*rej>fied thaf it was aga/hst djjppany policy to answer questionnaires. The following charts 
• display'the information that was provided by the remaining 358 corporations. 
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" Confenence of SnullpBivate Colleges 

- * E&IFLQYEE EDUCATION BENEFIT PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to develop data about employer tuition aid programs. The * 



Conference of Small Private Colleges wiU^s$emble and publish this information. It mil be used by 
secondary school and coDeg* officers who are responsible for advising students abodrruture career 
J plans. Information about employer tuition benefits may be an important factor in graduates' choice of 
'employers. - ' ^ / 

Please place a check mark next to the appropriate answers. 4 

1, Does your company have an education benefit program for employees? 

( ) yes ( ) no 
If ''no," please stop here and return this form to address below. 



Manage- 
ment 



Non- exempt, 
salaried 
empldjfces 



Hourly 
employees 



Z Which employees atW eligible for company tuition 0 
benefits? * * □ yes Qno 

3. Foi; which kinds ^Jourses are tuition benefits avail- 
able? * T 

(a) Undergraduate colleg^<?ourses? □ yes Dno 

(b) Graduate courses? □ yes" Dno 

(c) Non-credit courses? ^ □ yes Dpo 

4-* Is therefi yearly dollar-limit on the edMjCati^ benefits 

each .employee riva'y receive? If "y«," please state □ yes $ 

f~ amount * "Cfeno 

Is there a yearly *course-j(0d limit for each employee? 

If "yes/' please state number of courses allowed □ y?s # 

yearly. □ no 

ien does the company pay the-tuition aid benefit? 

{a) At thctime employee enrolls in a c^rse? ' □ y es □ no 

(b) Only4ipon*(^jnpletion of a course? O yes □ no 

^c) Only upon saris/«dary>completion of a*course? □ yes □ no 

7. Qoes your company require aftMtployee to enroll * 
in a degree program in order to be eligible for tuition 
benefits? yes □ no 



□yes Dno □ yes Dno 




8. Does £Our company require that the degree pro- 
ypam or the individual course which an employee 

takes be job- or company-related in order to be eligible 

for tuition benefits? 



P yesD no 

55 



t 

□yes Dno 
□yes. Dno 
□yes Dno 



_□ yes $_ 
□ no 



.□ yes #_ 
□ no 



□ yes □ no 
[J Yes Cf no 

□ yes □ no 



□ yes □ no 



□ yesJ3 no 



□ yes Dno 

□ yes Dno 

□ yes Dno 



_□ yes $_ 
□ no 



.□yes#. 
□ no 



□ yes □ no 
. □ yes Q no 

a • 

□ yes □ no 



JD yes □ no 



" □ yes □ no 



«at: 




limit 



Course limit 



U f | 



Abbott Labofatoc las 

. North Chicago, Minpis 



^■lasted 

Womfy 



X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










-X- 




X 






X 










X 




X 



trumbull, Connecticut 



Company reimburses 100% for hiojifctoool diploma courses, 80% for individual job-related courses, 80% of aetociate daj^or^camfjMtt 

and g ■ — - 
tat. C 



program*' 80% of three-fourths of bachator't and graduate degree programs. Employees 55 yeert or olderjwid retirees may [»w»v« e 80% or up 
towOO/yaafT ~ ~ "* 



r lor ratlramant praparation courses. Company payt 80* of registration, lab, and axam fee* 50% of book purchases. Satisfactory 
complete* * a grade of "C" or battar . 



X 


X 


X 




4 courses/year 


1 
50% 


50% 








X 


X 


X 




*4 coursas/yaar 


50% 


50% 





























Hourly employees ere unionized and therefore ddT not receive company tuition benefit. 



ACF Industries 

New York, New York 



M 
S 
H 



x . 



Company pays 75% of tuition upon satisfactory completion of course. 



AirCo, Inc. 

Montvale, New Jersey. 



M 
S 
H 



Air Products, and Chemicals, Inc. 


m 


M 


X 


X 


X 


• 

comment 


12 creditt/yesr 


50% 




50% 




X 


Allantow^ Punnay Ivan ia 




S 


X 


X 


X 




12 credits/year. 


50% 


t 


50% 




X 




c» 


- H 


X 


X 


X 




12 efefc|itt/y ear 


50% 




50% 




X 



Company payt up to $460/acadamic yaar for'non-credit courses; no dollar limit tor undergraduate and graduate courses. 



Akzooa I n corpo n tad 

Asheville, North Carolina 



M 


X* 


X 


X 


$900/year 




X 








X 


S 


X 


X 


X 


$900/yaar 




' X 








X 


H, 




X 


X 


$900/yaar 




X 








X 



% * Houdy employees at tome locationi receive tuition benefit. Non-credit courses require company approval. Employee reimburses company 
fofjCourses not completed tatirfactorily. ~ " ' v 



Alleghany Ludtum Industrie 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



M 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 














X 


H 


X 


X 


X 










X * 




X 










• 4 . 




• 
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Chemical Corporation 
York, New York 



4 ft- ■ » - 



XXX 



XXX 



Cowm 



Wiiwburiiwwt' -\ 

at: 



it II i! Jill 



AJIfrChatmers 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 




,6-8 credits/yeer 






X 




w 

X 


X 


X 


X 




6-8 credits/year 






X 




X 
















/ 







Aluminum Company of America 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



M 

is 



X 


X 






18 credits/yser 




p 


X 




X 


X 


X 






18 credits /yeer 




*> 


X 




X 


X 


X 






18 credits/year 






X 




X 



AM International ,M 




X 






1 






X 




X 


.Los Angelas, California ' S 

H 

V * 


X 


- X 












X 




X 


X 














X 




X 



AMAX Incorporatad - 

Greenwich, Connecticut 



M 
S 
H 



X 


X 


X 




9 crediti/semester 


. * 




X* 




•X 


X 


X 


X 




9 creditf /semester 






X 




X 


X 


X 


k 




9 credits/semester 






X 







Amerada Hats Corporation 
New York, New York 



M 


X 


X 


X 


_ ■ 


4 






X 


— * 


be 


S 


X 


X 


X; 










X 




X 


H 


X 


X 


f 










X 




X 



American Broadcasting Companies M 

New York, New York s 


X 




r , 




3 courses/semester 






X 




X 


X 


X 






3 courses/semester 






X 




X 























Benefit may be grantecf on an adva/we bails once one aemesttr on atefund basis hat bean complatad. Individual coursaj mu^j be industry- or 
job-ret atad^ayas pfograms naed not be. ^ 
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limit 



Count limit 



it ; fl iili 



AaMricen Can Company 

Qreeriwich, Connecticut 



Seeeriefl 



American Cyenermd Co. 
Jtfayne, New Jersey 
« 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 


see comment 


6 credits/semester 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




6 credits/semester 






X 




X 


x 


X 


X 




6 credtts/semester 






X 




X 


ool/if 


mitute programs. Approval of graduate course* it "dictated by circumstances/' 


X 


X 












X 




X 


x* 


X 












X 




X 


X 


X 












X 

... .J 
a 




X 



Hourly employee* not covtred by a collective bargaining agreement are eligible for benefit. 



American Hoist and DmidH^ny 

St>aul. Minnesota 



M 
S 
H 



X 


X 


X 


see comment 








X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 






see comment 




based on program 








X 


X 



Management and salaried employees are reimbursed 100% of first $50 and 60% of all coats thereafter, and may take non -job- related courses 
' with company approval. Hourly employ eet-are eligible for apprenticeship programs only, 



c 



American Homa Products Corporation 
New York, New York 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 




$1000/year 








X 


X 


X 


X 


* 




$1000/y ear 








X 


X 


X 










< 













Hourly employees are covered by union contracts which do not provide for tuition reimbursements. 



American Petrof ina Incorporated 

Dallas, Texas ^\ 



M 


X 


X 


X 


$1 000/year 








X 




X 


S 


x > 


X 


X' 


$l600/year 








X 




X 


H 


see 


comment 




a 








i 



Benefits similar tp those for management and salaried employees are available' to hourly employees, but different divisions of the company 
have different policies regarding them. 



American Standard, Inc. 
New York, New York 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 






X 










X 


X 


X 


$500/semester 


9 credits/semester 






X 


X 


% 























Hourly employees rice rve some tuition benefit; each company division administers its own policy. 



American Telephone end Telegraph Compeny * M 
New York, New York <j 

H 





X 


X 




. 18 credits/year 




X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




18 credits/year 


. x- 






X 


X 










V 
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ft \i L II it- 



Course limit 



Now York, New York 



Salaries? 



X 


X 


X 




=5= 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 























Benefit p4en peys 79% of tuition expense. Unoewad u ote courses nud no* be company -related, but gredutts courses and specialiied courses f 
must be cornpeny -related. 4 fc 



I Industries 
Chicago, Illinois 



M 

S 
H 



Unionized hourly employees are ineligible for benefit. 4 



Ajjchor Hock ittf Corporation 

"Lancaster, Ohkr * - 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 


J^BO/vaar, 








* 




X 


X 


X . 




$850/y ear 








X 




x« 


X 


X 




$850/ytar 








X 




X 



Anderson, Clayton and Compeoy 
Houston, Texas " 



M 

S 
H 



Tuition at junn 



at junior COJteft is 



reimbursed. Tuition at university 



isj|e^ 



J 

Arthar-Oartiels Midland Company y M~ 
Decatur, Illinois * g 

* * H 


* 










X 




X 






oX 










* X 




X 






4 ; 
X 






— * — i — • 




X 




X 







id, wfP wega deduction authorization, 



Armco Incorporated 

Middletov/n. Ohio 



Aiina tr ofs g Cork Comparry 
Lancaster, Rennsylvanie 



s 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


MS 








X 




X 






















** 










X 


X 


X 




I * 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


•X 










X 




X 
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« 



Coot hi timH 




A wIm 1 . A ..int. , 

AfVHJt IIMHIMIMn 




X 


X 






ft 






X 


K 


X k 


Columbus, Indiana 


Salartad 


X 


X 












X 


X 




X 




Hnmtii 


X 


X 












x% 


X 


X 


Non-union hourly ampiofoai art #4 Jgttrt« for banefrt 

i 
















* 


Asafco Incorporatad 


. M 


X 


X 


X 










•X 




X 


Now York, wow York 


S 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


- 


"H 
































• 


1 f 

a 








Ashland 08, Inc. 


M 


X 


X 


X 




3 cou net/term 






X 




X 


, Ajtjjand. Kentucky 


? - c?c" S 




•X 


X , 




3^purtet/ttpn 






X 


A 


X 




H 


X 


X 


X 




3 course* /term 






X 




X 


Co^uraHoad limit va 
# 


has but generally ti limited to 3 


s 

counts par semester, tnmester, quarter, or other. 

* * 


* 




» 


Atlantic RidifiaM Company 


M 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


Los Aqflptos, California 


S 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 




H 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 






















A-TO,lnc, ^ 
Wilkxjghby, Olio 


M 


X 


X 




*00/yeer 








X 






S 


X 


X 




$600/ytar 








X 






* 


H 




X 




$600/yter 








X 







Bator I ntar nati ona l Corporation 
Orange, California 



Ho tuition benefit program, 



I Corporation 
Muncw, Indiana 



M 

S 
H 



M x x 
S 
H 



f 



9 
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Punta Corporation 
Greenwich, Connecticut 



Seseiiert 

Hour* 



i 



Count limit 






X 


X 




Mt comment N 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




ft 






X 




X 



Count load most not interfere with jot* performance. 



\ Group Incorporated 

* Bristol, Connecticut 



Bausch end Lomb 
Rochester, New York' 

* - t 



M 


X 




X 


$l0O0/y ear 








X 




X 


S 


X 




X 


$1000/yeer 








X 




X 


H 


X 




X 


$1000 /year 








X 




X 










« 




c 

a 






M 


X 


X 


X 




4 courses/year 




4 


X 




X 


S 


X 


X 






4 courses /year ' 






X 




X 


H 


X 


X 






4 courses /year 






X 




* 



Baxter Travenol Laboratories M 
Deer/ieftd, Illinois g 

H 


X 


X 












X 




X 


X 


X 












X 




X 


X 


X 












X 




X 



Beck man Instruments 

Fullertoh, California 



S 
H 



X 


X 


X 


$400/yeer 






X 






X 


X 


* 


X 


$400/year 






X 






X 


X 


X- 


X 


w 

$400 /year 






X 






X 



Exce pti o n are made to $400 /year limit. Amount reimbursed depends on f mat grade in course. 



Becton Dickinson and Compeny 
Paramos, New Jerse^ 



M 


X 


X 


X 




> 






X 




X 


S 


X 




X 










X 




X 


H 


X 




X 










X 




X 



Beech Aircraft Corporation M 


X 


X 




| ; L | 








K 7 




X 


Wichita, Kansas g 

H 


X 






* 








X 




*x 


X 


X 












X 







9 
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Ml ml How* 

Chicago, Illinois 



Bemis Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 



The Bendtx Corporation 

SoutbfieW, Michigan 



i 



* Bethlehem Steel Corporation 

/ Bethiehem, Pennsylvania 



v r 



i 



Court* 



SiHrllrt 



M 

S 



M 

S 
H 



M 

S 
H 



ii hi! Hli 



X 


X 


X 


$1200/year 








X 




x 


X 


X 


X 


S1200/YMT 








X 




x 


X 


X 


• X 


$1200/y ear 








X 




X 










X 


X 


X 










V 
A 






X 


X 


X 








f 


x 




X 








— « 


• — % 




























X 


X 












X 




X 


'X 


X 






f 






X 




X 


X 














X 




X 










f 


/ ' 








X 


X 


• X 






50% 




o0% 




X 


X 


X 


X 




6 cS^hS/iemcfter 


50% 




50% 




X ! 














.^1 


< 







Company reimburses second 60% when course grade is "C" or better. Company pays tuition com plus registration and 1ebor*ory fees. 



The Black and Decker Manufacturing Co. 

Towsofi, Maryland 



M 

9 

$ 
H 



X 


X 


X 






X 




. X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




* 

X 


X 


X 


X 




§ 






' X ' 




X 



Course load mutt not interfere with job performance (employee supervisor has option to disapprove program). For some graduate programs, 
management employees ere reimbursed at time of enrollment. 



The Boeing Company 

Seattle, Washington 



M 

S 
H 



Court* toad it limited to two court*! par quarter. 



Bona Caacada Corporation 
Bone, Idaho 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 






8 courses/year 






X 




X * 


X 


X 






8 courses/year 






X 




X 


X 


X 






8 courses/year 






X 




X 




1 


a 


• 










X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 

1 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










« 

X 




X 



0 
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>, Inc. 
York, New York 



i 

5 o 



Course limit 



h Si il 



HI 





X 


X 




tlOOO/year 








X 




X 


Seaeried 


X 


• 

X 


X 


tfOOO/year 








X 




X 


Meetly 























Borg-Wvror CorgpratkMi 

Chicago, Illinois 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X ' 


X 










X 




X 


X 


,x 






¥ « 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 



.Bristol-Myers Company 
N** York, New York 



Brockway Glass Company 

brockway, Pennsylvania 



M 


X 


X 


X 






x' 




X 




X 


S 




X 


X 






X** 


H 


' X 




X 


H 


X 


X 


X 






X 




X 




X 


, 4 


* 




M 


X 


X 


X 


$1000/year 


21 credits/year 






X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 


$1000/year 


21 credits/year 






X 




X 


H 


X 


X 


X 


$1000/yaar 


21 credits/year 






X 




X 



Dmita shown hart apply to undergraduate courses. Benefit is limited to $250/year for non-credit courtesrthere is no dollar-limit on 
graduate courses. 



Brown Group, Inc. 
St. Louis, Missouri 



Bucyrus-Erte Company 

South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



Bunker Ramo Corporation 
Oak Brook, Illinois 



M 


X 


X 


X 






50% 




50% 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 






50% 




50% 




X 


H~ 








1 


























M 


X 


X 


X 








™r — ■ 


X 


* 


X 


S 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


H 










J* 










a 












* 










M 


X 


X 












X 




X 


S 


X 


X 












X 




X 


H 


X 


X 






*E ' 






X 




X 



Only nOn-unioniwd hourly wnploytM McHgiW* for banrfit. ^ . 
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limit 



Count limit 



h ii 11 Hi] 



Burroughs Corporation Met i^emem 


X 


X 


X 


$900/yeer 








X 




X 


Detroit, Michigan 

Otttneo 

Mpurty 


X 


X 


X 


$8007year 








X 




X 


X 


X 


V 

X 


$900/yeer 








X 




X 



Limit shown htm epplias to uixJergreduate'and non-credit counts. Benefit increases to $1 1 OO/yeer for courses tdWard an M.S./M.A., and W 
$1300 Ay ear for courm toward t Ph.b. ^ 



^ Cabot Corporation . M 
Boston, MasAchusetts g 

H 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




4 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 







Courses tt accredited schools or colleges only are acceptable. Non-job-re»ated courses may be. acceptable if required by en epproved degree 
program, « . 



Campbell Soup Company 
Camden, New Jersey 



Capital 'Cities Conwminscations 
New York, New York 



No tuition .benefit program. 

t 

Carpenter Technology Corporation 
Reading, Pennsylvania 



Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Peoria, Illinois 



CBS, Inc. 

New York, New York 



M 


X 


X 


X 


$5007yeer 








X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 


$500/yeer 








t X 




X 


M 


X 


X 


X 


$500/yeer 








X 




X 






• . . ; ■ •• - 


M 






















s 






















u 
n 






























% 
















• 












M 


X 


X 


X 






9 




X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


x» 


" !* ' " 








. x 




X 


H 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


-relet 


ed is 


nterpreted very liberally. 


























M 


X 


X 


X 


— ■ — — 


■ n 






X 

* 






S 


X 


X 


X 










X 






H 


X 


X 


X 










X 








« 


• 




« 




M 


X 


X 


X 


'7- i 


'18 credits/year 


X 




X 


** 


X 


S 


X 


X 


X 




credits/year 


K 










H 


X 


X 






t8 credits/year 


X 




X 




X 



Benefit it paid either «t time of enrollment or upon latiafactory complet.on.pf courw, it employee'! option. Whare tu.t.on it advanced at 
enrollment, employee moat provide proof of aatiaf actory completion . 



9 

ERIC 



Tha Ceco Corporation * » 
Chicago, Illinois 




Corporation 
York, New York 



. M 
S 
H 



-1 


X* 


> X 










•X 




X 




X 


X 










X 




jf 


X 


X 


I 










X 




X 



Central Soya Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 



No*vcreo3t 
completion 



M 

S 
H 



i acceptable if job-related. Benefit is paid at time of enrollment upon employee request - otherwise, upon satisfactory 



CertairtTeed Corporation 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania* 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 






1 2 credits/Veer 


50% 




50% 


* 




X 


X 






1 2 credits/year 


50% 




50% 


X 

























Tuition benefit programs for hourly employees et two company locations are in process of being established. Non-credit courses are 
permissible only if required for degree, professional certification or license. Course-load Mmit is flexible. Second 50% of benefit requires 
grade "C" or better. If not in a degree program, employee must be seeking professional certification or license. 



The Catena Aircraft Company 
Wichita, Kansas 



M 



X 


X 


X 




9 credits /semester 






X 






X 


X 


X 




9 credits /semester 






X 






'T 


>> 


X 




9 credits/semester 






X 







Champion Internatiofid Corporation 

Stamford, Connecticut 



ChaMbrough-Pond'*, Inc. 
Greenwich, Connecticut 



M 

S 
M 



M 
S 
H 



X 


X 


X 


e> 


s 






X 


X* 


X . 


X 


X 


X 










X 


X 


X 
























' ' b 

* 

* 0 
* •* 

\ 


X 


X 






3 courses/semester 






X 




e 

X 


X 


X 






3 courses/semester 






X 




X 


X 


X 






3 courses/semester 




* 


X 




X 



) 



Enrollment in a degree* program is sometimes required fof undergraduate course work to.be covered by benefit, but not for graduate work if 
coursed job- or company -related. 




\ 
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49 



j Tool Company 
r»kw Yoiic, N«w York 



at; 



limit 



Count limH 



it h a HIi 



ChromeMoy-American Corporation 
St. Louts, Missouri 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 


$1 500/y ear 








X 




X 




X 


X 


$1 500/y ear 








X 




% 


X 


X 


X 


$1 500/y ear , 








X 






ion, 78% of othtr course-related cxpenatt. * 

* • 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


—ft — I 










X 




X t 



ChrysUr Coft>orstk>n 

Detroit, Michigan" 



M 


X 


X 




$900/yeer 


4 cou net /year 






X 


X 


X 


S 


X 


X 




$900/yeer 


4 courses/year 






X 


X 


X 


H 


X 


X 




$900 /year 


4 courses/year 






X 


X 


X 



Non<rad?t courses art sometimes acceptable. If employee it not enrolled in a degree program but has company approval oj course, benefit 
is limited to $450/yeer. 9 



Course-load limit is determined individually. 



iroveU^c 



Cincinnati Milacron„lnc 




M 


X 


X 






varies 






X 




X 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


S 


X 


X 






varies 






X 




X 






H 


X 


X 






varies 






X 




X 



dark Equipment Company 

Buchanan, Michigan 



7 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 


$750/yeer 








X 






X 


X 


X 


$750/yeer^ 








* 






X 






50 /year 








X 







Clark 0« and Refining Corporation 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin' 



The Coca-Cola Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 



M 

S 
H 



M 

S 
H 



y 



X 


X 


X 


a 






X 




X 


X 


X 


*x 


— *m 


■ m i 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 










X 


X 




ftOO/year 








x 1* 


-3 


X 


X 




$600/yeer 










■ 




X 


X 




teOO/yatr 

Lt — * 


— . s 













0 

.ERLC 
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DoMtMiwK af* Course Hmrt 




CotQtte-Peknoliva Company ■ Meaeaaaiant 

Maw Yorfs, Naw York g . M 

^eJarted 

\ ... Hourly 


X 


X 


■ 1 

X 






$ 




X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 


— - 


X 


X 


X 


X 




_ o 


* • 




!x 




X 


/ * ' . 

* ' i 




Tofltns and AJkman Corporation ^ • ^ M 


X 


X 












X 


X 




Nwv York, Naw Yodc g 

• H 


. X 


X 






1 * 






X 


X 




X 


X 












X 


X | 








r 





CoM^usHon lEitfinaertng, Inc. M 
Stamford, Connecticut ^ g 

^ H 


X 


X 


X 










X 






X 


X 


x> 










X 


— I 


X 




j 




V — 














^ \ r- : 


Cortagra, tnoorporatad Iw 
Omaha'* Nebraska g 

H 


X 


X 


X 




15 credits /year 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




-'15 credit! /year 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




^credits/year 




• 


X 




X 


- Houriy employees that art unionizedare ineligible for benefit. 


Com mis Corporation M 

Greensboro, North Carolina . # g 

H 


X 


X 


X 


$750/year 








X > 




X 


X 


X 


X 


$750/yesr 


P 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


$7 60 /year 








X 




X 


Company approves non-job-related courses if for general basic education such as high school diploma credit or GED upgrading. * 

* i 

» . <* 

JL 


Conoco, Inc. M 
Stamford, Connecticut g 

H 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


- X 


*x 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




/ i 










X 



Individual courses, if not part of* degree program, must be jb*b-related. Non-job 



[ are acceptable if required by degree program. * 



Coneofldatad Aluminum Corporation 
St#Lours, Missouri * 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 


$1000/year 








X 


— #- 


X 


X 


X 


X 


$1000/ysar 








X 




, x 























a 
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, CojttoJiditid Foods Corporation 
Cbiojgo, Illinois 



$e*eried 




Second 80% of benefit requires grade of "C" or better 



X 


X 






2 courses/year 


50% 




50% 


X 




s 


X* 


4 




2 courses/year 


50% 






X 




X 


X 






2 couases/year 


50% 




50% 







Consolidated Papers, Inc. 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 


$400/year 




ej 


X 


X 


X, 


$400/yeer • 


f * 




X 


X 


X 


$400/year 


«L ■ —L_ 





Conttnondtal Group, Inc. 
Now York, Now York 



'. 7 • 



M 

is 

f H 



Unionized hourtWflployees art ineligible f orbenefit. 



9 " 







,x 






. X 


1 1 x * 




X 



X 


' x^ 


— 
X 


$T500/year 














X 


X 


'X 


$1500/year 














X 


X < 


X 








X 









Control Data Corporation 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 



M 

S 



X 


X 




$1250/year 








X 


n 




X 


X 


X 




$1250/year 








X 




X 


X 


X 




$1250/year 








X 


4 


X 



ajtoopof Industries 
^fcuston, Texas 



M 


X 


X 


X 


*$i6o/semester 








_ X 




X 


S 


' X 


X- 


X 


$500/semester 








X 




X. 


H 












3 




> 







Benef it provides for a maximum' of $500/semesteY or 75% of actual expenses. 



CopperwaM Corporation » 
Pittsburgh/Pennsylvania 



S 
H 

i 



Course-load limit, Jenerafty 6 cradiWaarpettar^s subject to superftsor'i approval. # t 



*s\ 



68 - 



X 


X 


X 


^71 


<$*ys./quart«r - m 


* % 


* 


X'' 




V 


* 

X 


X 


X 


- — 


^^rt./quarter 




i 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




6 hrs./quarter - * 


p — 




X 




a 

X 



% Corning Glaa* Work* * , # M 

Corning, New Vork * g 

• ' •* * 


X 


X 


X 




6 credits/semester 






X 




X 


X 


X 


,x 




' 6 credits/semester 






X 




X 




X 


X 




6 credits/semester 




2-t 


X 


m 


X 



t 



ftoimht 



at: 



GPC I nfeer im tiofitl , Inc. 
efcglewood Cliffs, New .Jersey 



3 o 



Dollar limit 



Count limit 



TTgLi 

!! !l 1! in 



SaterW 



Crown Central Petroleum Corporation 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Noevcradit courts*' art subject to approval. 

+ . » 

Crown Bejjerbecrt Corporation 
San Francisco, California 



M 
S 
H 



S 
H 



Over $800, reimbursement requires approval of company Office of Management Development. 



Cummins Engine Company 

Columbus, Indiana 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 

t 


X 




6 couraes/yaar ^ 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




6~cour*ae/Vaar 






X 




, X 








1 














■ ■ s ■ . . 

• ^ e « 


X 


X 


X 






50% 




50% 




w ■ 

X 


X 


X 


X 







50% 




60% 




X 























X 


X 


X 


. §ee comment 








X 






X 


X 


X 










X 






X 


X | X 










X 







X 


X 




-a 

$300/quartar 








X 




X 


X 


X 




$300/ouarter 








X 


a 


X. 


X 


X 




$300/quartar 








X 




X 



Alternative doHer-Jimit it $400/ean)e$tftr for all employee categonea. 



Cyclops Corporation 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



. M 


X* 


X 










\ 


X 




X 


S 


X 


X 












X 




X 


,H 






T — 








a 









Dona Corporation 

Toledo, Ohjo ' 



Am Rhra% Incorporated , 

GreanviHa, South' Carolina, . 



ERLC 



BonejQt H 



r 



4 

J" 

la 50% of tuition. 



M 

S 

Hi x x 



M 
S 
H 



a X 



*x 


X 


X 


M 






*> * * 






a 

X 


X 


X 


m * 

y 


— 6^ 


e> 


a*- 


X. 




X 
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4 
.4' 



I 



Courts Hmh , 




Daft Industrial. Masiaajaaiant 


X 


X 


X, 




1 — 


50% 




50% 




X , 


to$ Angsts, California * Salaried 


X 


'X 


X 






60% 




50% 




X 


- Hourty 


X 


X 


x> 






50% 




50% 




X 


A 1 _ \ 

i 




Dam and Company M 

Molina, Illinois * ^ 

H 

m 

P*mk*m Manufacturing Company M 
F ram Ingham, Massachusetts c 

- ' H 


x 


X 


X 




9 hrs./te/m 


50% 




50% 




X 


x 


X 


X 




— s — * 

9 hrs^ttrm * 


50% 




50% 




X 


x 


X 


X 




9 hrs./term 


' 50% 




50% 




x~ 




D 

a 


x 


X 




$1500/ye*r 








X 






x 
x 


X 




i $1B00/year 


^ 






X 






X 




$1 500/year 








X 










1 J — 

• 




ThaDaxtar Corporation /M 

Windsor Locks, Connecticut 1 * S 

H 

t> 

f . ' . 

J. 

Diamond Inaarnatidnal Corporation M 
raaw York, New York S 

H 

AJta/native course-Joed limit is 8 semester hours/sti 


y 


X 


k 






m 




X 




X 


y 
A 




X 










«x 




X 


y 

A 


X 


X 










x 




X 








X 




X 




2 courses /semester / 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X. 




2 cpurses/temestar 






X 




X- 






















a 

nMtfl 


r. 


* » 

a, 4. 




.Diamond Shamrock Corporation M 
Qev^and. Ohio * s 

H 

* 

There *s no dollar-limit on cradit counts; non-credi 

*- 

Digital EguipmerrtCordtatiori ^ M 
MaYriardjfrseachusett^ * «^ 

I H 

i 


X 


X 


X 


see comment 








X 




XT 


X 


X 


X 


ra 








X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


rr 








X 




X 


t court* b 


mefit is UrnitecUo $350/ytst . 

t 






X 


X 


s — 




2 courset/Semaster 






X 




X 










2 coursts/semtstar 






X 




X 




Jx 






2 courses/semester 










X 






1 





9 
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R.R. Do nn e iey and Sons Company 
1 Chicago, Hltpots 



3 o 



1 



Seierisd 

Hourly 



limjt 



Count limit 



Roimbufeoflwnt 

ft: 

r - 1 



h h si 



1,1 

Hi 



The Dorsey Corporation M 
Cha$anpoga, Tennessee • g 

v H 


• X 


X 


X 










" X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 






















j 

The Dow Chemical Company M 
Midland, Michigan c 

'* ♦ - * 
H 


1 

a 


X 


X 


X 




7 credits'/semester 






X 








X 


X 




7 credits/semester « 






X 






X 


X 


X 




7 crediti/iemestef 






X 







. Dow doming Corporation • 


M 


X 


\ 












X 




X 


Midland, Michigan 


S 


X 


X 












X 




X 


< 


H 


X 


X 






) v 






X 




X 



Dow Joins and Company 

New York, New York 



M 
S 
H 



X 


X 


~4 




rt — 1 

14 credflp»ar 


a 




X 




X 


X 


X 






14 credits/ytar 






X 














i 













Drawer Industries 
Dallas, Texas 



L 



E J. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Wilmington, Deleware 

■ . * - % 



\ 



M 


X 


X 


X 




" t 






X * 

— m 


j 


X 


S 


X 


X 












X 




X 


H 


X 


X 










* 


X 




X 


i 


s 








♦ '•v 

* 

-to. . 

**> 






M 


X 


X 


I ■ 
X 




t 

- "1 


w 


s 


X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 




r 

— ♦ t 




H 


X 




X 


v X H 


X 


X 


X 




. — \ , — 






T 




X 



i Kodak 
Rochester, New 



*1 



I 




* 



M 

S 
H 



m: 



CoHTMlimH 



51 J? 



Hi 



DWG Corporation , 




X 


X 


X 








X 






X 


Miami Beach, Florida * 


Selarkd 


X 


X 


X 








x v 


* • 




X 




PVOVrfy 


' X 


X 


X 




V 


< 


X 






X 



Eeton Corporation M 


X 


X 


X 


* 








X 




X 


Cleveland, Ohio g 

H 

EG and G incorporated M 


X 


X 


X 




^ r 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X- 


V 

• 


X . 


X 












X 




X 


Wellesiey, Massachusetts g 

n 

• - 

; 

-v. . 
Emerson Electric Company v e M 

SC. Louts, Missouri • : S 

» « 

H 

* 

Emnart Corporation M 


X 


X 












X 




X' 


X 


X 












X 




X 




— — ■ • * 


X 














X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




* 






X 




X . 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 






X 


- X 


X 












-4 




Fermtngton, Connecticut S g 

H 

r 

Emftotech Corporation M 


X 


X 


, X 






X 








X 


X 


X 


X 






X 








X 


v V 

• 


X 


X 




$760/yter 








X 




X 


Menio Park, California g 

• 


X 


X 




$760/yt§r < 








*x. 


• 


X 


X 


X 




$760/yter 








X 




X U 



9 
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i! 



Coutm limit 




Dotlar-hmit is currently under review; amount may be increased. NonHob-reieted courses must be required by a degree program. 



C^k&^i mm* anil. . 1 

cwiyi uofporroofi t 

Richmond, Virginia 




X 


X 


X 


see comment 


16 credits/year 






X 




X 


Q ■ - » ^ 

oetenae 


X 


X 


X 




16 credits/year 






X 


4 


X 




Hosjrty 


X 


X 


X 


«« 


16 credits/year 






V X 




X 


v Benefit is limited to SlOO/y ear for no 


n-credit coun 


let; no doJIert imit for undergraduate and graduate courses. 

% a 






E mm Product! Company 
Portland, Oregon 


M 


X 


X 




$600/year 








X 




X 




X 


X 




' $600/year 








X 




X 




H 























Ex-CeM) Corporation 
Troy, Michigan 



M 

S 
H 



X 


K 


X 




< 


60% 




60% 




X 


X 


X 


X 






50% 




60% 


- 1 


> X 























Exxon Corporation 
New York, New York 



M 

S 
H 



( — ta 
X 


X 


X 




I 






*x 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 



Feirchfld IndmtiMt » 

German town, Maryland' 



Federa l M o gul Corporation 
Southfield. Michigan' 



M 

S 



M 

" S 
H 



X 


X 






— w 

6 courses /year 






X 




X 


* 


X 


% 




6 cpurses/year 






X 




X 


X 


X 






6 courses /year v 






X 




X 




X 




X 


$10007yaar 


• 






X 




X 


X 




X 


$10007year 








X 




X 


a 
















— r 





Federal Paper Board Company 
Montvaie. New Jersey 



M 

* s 



X 


X 


X 


$1000 /year 


* - , 

i i *- . 






X 




X 


X 


X, 


X 


$1000/yV ' 


a - 
i % 






X 




x 










e 






V » 







0 
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si 



j 

5 o 



Farro Corporation 
Ctovtiand, Ohio 



SihrW 



CourwIMt 




X 


X 


X 




2 courses/yeer 




X 






X 


X 


X 


X 




2 courses /year 




X 






X 


X 


X 


X 




2m awes/year 




X 






X 



Fsa**yaal Metis. Inc. 
Eden, Mirth Carolina 



Tha Fkaatone Tire and Rubbar Ca> 

Akron, Ohio 



Parana) development courses suggested to 
ft ti iamant may bt reimbursed for courses ' 



Ford Motor Company 
Daarbom, Michigan 



, Then H t doiiar-lim 
ac**ditadco<i«gw. 



Tha Foxboro Company 
Foxboro, Massachusetts 



M 

S 
K 



M 

S 
H 



M 

S 
H 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 


$1 000/y ear 


• 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


$1 000/y ear 








X 


4 


X 


X 


X 


X 


$10007yaar 








X 




X 










y 






\ 




X 


X 


X 




6 credits/term 






X 




X 


x i 


X 


X 




6 credits/term 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




6 credits/term 






X 




X 


tn gra 
by 
would 


Juete study program. Though ail courses and dagraet should be company -relat] 
company may be considered for rt imbursement. Employ aw within 5 years of 
contribute to • mom satisfying or fulfilling retiramenV' 


id. 


X 


X 








X 








X 


X 


X 








X 








X 


X 


X 


X 


tee comment 








X 




X 


yees. 


SSOOTyear for business, trao*pr vocational coursas; fl 000/y 

» 


eer for courses taki 


tn at 

# 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 












X 


X 


X 


X 












•* 



f import Mhwww Company 

Nap York, New YorJ< 



M 


X 


X 


X 




2 courses /semester 






X 




X 


S 


X 




X 




2 courses/semester 






X 




X 


H 


X 




X 




2 courses/semester * 






X 




X 



Company .oVanc« btnsfit at tin* of enrollment -poo employee requwt; loen it fo'rgrv«m if course if cpmpletad wtitfectorily . 



Fmahauf Corporation 
Detroit; Michigan 



M 

,S 
K 



a 

ERIC 



OAF Corporation 
j Wayne, New J#fS8y 



>s g 



Seierisd 

Hourly 



Come limit 



Tall 

! ii il Mi 



X 


X 


X 


$1500/y*ar 








X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


$1600/yeer 










X 


I 


X 


X 


X 




$1500/year 


1 


6^ 






X 




X 



Gannett Company 

Rochester, flew York 



M 

S 
H 



Company-related couraes that would prepare employe* for poesibie future job» are approved. 



General Dynamics Corpora lion f" 
St. Louis, Missouri 



M 

S 



X 


X 




SSOO/yeer 








X 




X 


X 


X 












X 




X 


X 


X 




$600/year 




V 




* 




X 



Genefal Electric Company M 

Fairfield, Connecticut • g 

H 




X 






* 






X 




X 


X 


X 












X 




X - 


X 


X 








1 > 


V 


X 




X 



Non-company -fritted courses ere acceptabto only if required by a company -re leted degree program. 



Goner ei Foods Corporation * 
f Whitf Plains, New York 



f 0 antral Host Corporation 
Stamforc^onnecttcut 



No tuition benefit program. 



Oanaral *tMiHs f Inc. 
Minneapolis. Minnesota 



M 
S 
H 



M 

S 
H 



/ M 

S 

H 



Non-credit couries are acceptable only if direct^iob-related. 



0 
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X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X* 


X 










X 




X, 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


f 

• 

* • 


1 










• 

2£* 










1 


















1 
























• . / , * 


X 


X X 






50% 




50% 


X 


X 


X 




*x 




t 


,50% 




50% 


X 


x'' 


X 


X k< 


X 






50V 




50% 


X 


X 



•• 4 
59 



o © 



li 

O Z Dote 



limit 



Course limit 




Detroit, Michigan 



Seaarsed 



i Refr 
BaiaCynwyd 



■fr e cfcpxje q X 

ryd, P^ennWli 



Compony 

Jvania 



Th« Gwtaral Tin and Rubbtr Company 

Akron, Ohio 



M 

S- 
H 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 


$1200/yeer 


V 






X 


» 


X 


X 


. X 


X 


$1200/ysar 








X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


$1200/year 








X 




X 


"Job- 


or fig 


"BP 


•^related" if ""interpreted quite liberally/' 






X 


X 


X 


$6007year 








X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


$600/year 








X 




X 
















» 


















X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










x' 




X 



i to tuition, general service fees in some situation*. Correspondence programs, butintH 
I unless directly job-related. Company reimburses 100% of tuition for grades of A or B ; 75% for grades 



Reimbursement covers, in addition 1 
institution courses not reimbursed u 

of "C," 'Tarn/' or "Satisfactory." Non-credit courses are reimbursed at 75% or up to 



Georgie-Paeifk Corporation 
Portland, Oregon 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 






— ev- 




X 




X 


X 


fc X 


X 










X 




X 


.* 


X 


X 




' J — 






X 




X 



\ 



Getty 01 Company . 
Los Angeles, California 



The Gillette Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 



If course is not completed satisfactorily, employee reimburses company f|r benefit advanced at time of enrollment. 



GK Tecnnoldgsei Incorporated 

Greenwich, Connecticut 

* \ 

• ■ -J ■ : 
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X 


X 


X 




\ • — r 






x. 




X 


S 


X 


x^ 


X 




. v« 






X 




X* 


H 


X 


X 


X 














X 














a> 




* * 








M 


X 


X 


X 










50% 




X • 


S 


X 


X 


X 






50% 




50% 




X 


H 


X 


X 


X 






50% 




50% 




X 



M 


X 


\ 
X 


X 








X 






X 


s 


X 


X 


X 






> 




/< 




X 


H 




X 


X 


o 


* 




X 


i 


fi — 


X 



l! 

D O 2 



fat* 



Count limit 



J* til nl 

Ji 11 il Ilii 



The Goodrich Company ft 
Akron, Ohio 

s 


leneeement 


X 


X 


X 




^ credits/semester 






X 




X 




X 


X 


X 




1 5 credits/semester 






X 




X 


• % 


Heurty 


X 


X 


X 




15 credits/semester 






X 




X 


Course-Joed limit of 15 credit hours applies also to trimester end quarter, end pertains to undergraduate courses. There is no specified limit 

tO number of graduate courses, but iofo MfformMn mutt not h* naam'nmlx/ *frW*tw4 Prvrmw an^ir^. «t, n u^ *- L rn ii :« ,4^,,— 


programs but will reimburse for iadtoll 


fejei job-related courses. ^ 


9 




C» X.KJ VIII Wit III 




TO 








1 — 1 


* 

e— 












Tht Goodyear Tire and Rubber Cornpaoy 
Akron, Ohio 


M 


X 


X 












X. 




X 


S 


X 


X 




t 








X 




X 




. H 


X 


X 












* 

X 




X 




* 


















W.R. Grace and Company 
New York, New York 


M 


k 


X 


X 










X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 




i 






X 




X 




H 


X 


X 


X 


1 




i 




X 




X" 



Non-credit courses must be specif icaHy job-related. Among hourly employees, oniy those that are permanent, fulfitime employees are 
eligible for benefit. 



Great N 

Stamford, 



ortheaa^Nekoosa Corporation 
-d, Connecticut 



M 


X 


X 


X 


$700/year 








X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 


$7007year 


* 






X 


t- 


X 


1 tf 


X 


X 


X 


$7CX)/year 








X 




X 



The Greyhound Corporation 
Phteenix, Arizona 



M 

S 
H 



Grumman Corporation 
Bethpege, New York 



OuW OH Corporation 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



M 

S 
H 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 






1 5 credits/year 






X 




X 


X 


X 






15 credits/year 






X 




X 


X 


X 






15 credits/year 






X 




* 


* 




X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 



* 7 ' 



61 



at: 



5 o z 



limit 



Count limit % 111 



It 

11 ii 



QttHR^OM^ and Chtmkal 
Houston, Texas 

. -> • y 



QuH + 
New York, 



Industries 
York 



Harm Corpor a t i on 
'Melbourne, Florida 



Sdnaffner and Marx, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 



HJ. Heinz Company 

. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



« Hercules Incorpor a ted 
Wilmington, Delaware 



Herahey Food Corpor a tion \ 
Harahey, Pennsylvania \ 





X 


X 












X 




X 


Salaried 


X 


i 












X 




X 


Hoarty 


X 


X* 












X 




X 










« / 








M 


X 


X 


X 


) 








X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


H 




































\. M 


X 


X 












x" 




X 


S 


X 


X 












X 




v 

A 


H 


X 


X 












X 


t 






















- 












\ 












M 


X 


X 


X* 


$1500/yesr 








X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 


$1500 /year 








X 




X 


H 














_& — 








work mutt not i 


nttrf 


•re w 


ith jo 


b performance. 








M 


X 


X 


. X 




6 credftt/temetter 






X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 




6 credits/semester 






X 




X 


H 


X 


X 


X 




6 credits/semester 






X 




X^ 


















M 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 










X 




v 

A 


n 
























0 


















X 


X 


X 


$700/year 








X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 


$700/y ear 








X 




X 


H 


X 


X 


X 


$700/yeer 








X 




X 
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Heublein, Inc. 

Farmington, Connecticut 



Newton-Packard Company 

Palo AJtOrC^jfornia 



• r 



Roesnbureeniont 

at: 



DoNar limit 



! ! II U 

I* It M »] 
.11 SI JJ fill 



Salaried 

Hourly 



X 


X 


X 




7 credi\s/year 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




7 credit! /year 






X 




X 


X 




X 




7 credits/year 






X 




r — 

X 



Courses a*e tefcen on employee-'* personal time. 



Honeywell, I nc 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 



M 

S 
H 



Business or technical courses mutt be job-related unless part of a degree program. 



M 


X 


X 


X 




e * 




<** 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X ' 










X 




* x 


H 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 



X 


X 




— f ~ ■ 








X 






X 


X 






* t 






X 






X 


X 












X 







The Hoover Company 
Canton, Onjfr 


M 


X 


X 




$1000/y ear 








X 




X 


S 


X 


X 




$10007year 








X 




X 




' H 


X 


X 

— 




$200/year 








X 




X 














Y 


















J. 


• 






, Hoover Universal Incorporated 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 

*■ * * 


M 


X 


X 


X 


$1000/year 








X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 


$1000/y ear 








X 




X 


»» -> 


* H 


X 


X 


X 


$1000/year 








X 




X 



Geo. A. Hormel and Company 

Austin, Minnesota - 



No tuition benefit program. 



Hughes Tbd CoTnpany 
Houston, Texas 



No tuition benefit program. 



M 
S 
H 



M 
S 
H 



v 



FRir 



73 
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Wyster Company 

Portland, Oregon 



Induttrjn 
CHicago, Klin 



c 



IngersoJI-Rand Company 

Woodcliff Lakes, New Jersey 



Inland Steal Company 

Chicago, Illinois 



7 



fUMwrtMMJtt 



limit 



Count limit 



1 li n ill 



II 31 





X 


X 












X , 




X 


Self ill 


X 


X 






t 






X 




X 


Hourly 


X 


X 






c 






'X 




X 
















M 


X 


X 


X 










'X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 




, \ 






X 




X 


. H 






























' s ' J 


















m 












M 


X 


X 


X 






50% 


\ 


50% 




X 


S 


X 


X 


/* 






50% 




50% 




X 


* H 


X 


> 

X 


X 






50% 




50% 

r 




X 




















■ —f — 


M 


X 


X 






6 credits/semester 






X 




X 


S 


X 


X 






6 c red) ts /semester 






X 




X 


H 


V 


X 






~£ credits/semester 






• X 




X 



Requirement that courses be job-related is very liberally interpreted. 



m 

Irtsico Corporation M. 


x- 


X 






• 






X 




1* — 


Meriden, Connecticut g 


X 


X 








* - 




X 






H 


X 


X 












X 














" t 






International Busman Machines Corp. * | M 
Armor* , New York " g 


A 


X 


X 










X 






X 


X 


X 










X 






H 























Company hat no hourly employee* - all are salaried. 



\ 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp. M 
North brook, Illinois g 

H 


X 


X 


X 




\ 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


1 








X 




'I 








— [ ■ — /■ 













0 

ERIC 



'• SO 



international Muhrfoods Corporation ftVefsnmii 
Minneapolis, Minnesota \ 

$eaertad 



I 

5 o 



Course limit 




Irrternetjona, Paper Company 

New York. New York 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 
















X 


X 














X 




X 


X 


X 












X 




X 


leeds, Doiler-Jtmit depends eh company depertmenteJ budget limits. 

f 

• • « < • 




r 


X 


X 


X 




1 


50%' 




50% 




X 








































I 



Employ*** bocom* atigifot* for benefit after 6 month* of employment. 



International T«4«0none and Telegraph Corp. 
New York, New York 



Iowa Beef Procaaaort, Inc. 
Dakota City. Nebraska 



M 

S 
H 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 










X 




r x 


x 


M 


X 










X 




X 

-r 














\- 








It, reimbursement policv is idfrjinrttered by location management. 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 



Jim Waiter Corporation 
Tampa, Florida 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 


see commenj 


Sacred its /semeiter J 


i 




X . 




X 


X 


X 


X 




8 credits/semester 






X 






X 


X 


X 




8 credits/temetter 






X 




X 



Benefit it limited t6 $300/yeer for correspondence courses (no dollar-limit on others). Company reimburses 100% for e grede of "A" or "B," 
75% for e grede of "C" (no reimbursement if below "C"), a • • 



etohft t'M a rre Mie Corporation 
Denver, Colorado 



M 


X 


X 


X 










•X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 











X 




X' 


H 


X 


* 


X 










X 




X 



Johneoo & Johneon 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 



9 

ERIC 



M 

S 
H 





X 


X 






1 




X ^ 




X 


X 


X 


X 




• 






" X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










x~ 




X 
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Reimbursement 
a* 



iCofttrA/lnc. t 





adegeee i 



program must be jobVelated^Jenefit>ovide* a.total of 66% of tuitio^expense. half o| which .s'paid upon*. : 
enrollment end RWf upon satisfactory comceationeDf course. 



t CouraaThot receyreVi by 
— mdfieJf upo 



4' 



Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
Oakland, California "* 



'K ell wood Company * 

Chesterfield, Missouri . 



a. 



ftenne cq tt Copper Corporation 

^ J^rrrford, Connecticut m 



" M 


X 


' X 


- t 


$2000/year 


9 credits/year - 






X 






S 


X 


X 




$2000/year 


9 credits/y^ar 






X 




X 


ee H 




• 






M- 






















• 










M 


X 


\ 

X 


X 






50% 








X 


* H 


X 


*x 


X 


a 


* • 


50% 




50% 

Y 






' X 


X 


X 


* 




'50% 




50% 




X 





X 


- \_ 
X 








X' 




X 




4 


X 






















. -• ..• 















Kerr-McGee Corporation - 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma h 



A** 



S 



Kimberiy-aaek porporatioo 
Neenah, Wi«x*in 



M 



H 





, X 




$5e0/year , 


— • :* < * | 


— 




4 




X - 


X 






* i 

$5*/#ar 


\yv * 










X 


X 




- * 


. m 

$£00/?ear 








X 


1 


X 


id. - 


• r ~ 




** 


•v 


X 


x» 


.see comment 








• 








X 


.X 


$480/year . 














X 




X 


SiaO/year 




- X 











* Nonorganized hourly employees ere eligible for qpmpany education benefit and tarn 
negotieta. For management employees, the yearty dollar-limit depend! on pert orman 



;Keafirinj Company 
Btookf iejftd, Wisconsin 

9. * 




m 
s 

H 



X 


x* 




1 




fco* 




50% 






X 


X 








50% 4 




50% 




X 


, X 


X 


X 




— ^*r^ 


50% 




60% 




X - 



i 



ERIC--. 



a\ 

* '4 



i S, 



85 * f 



KortJar Company 

Koshler , Wisconsin 



3 9 2 Dollar limit 



Count limit 



Selarierf 

Hourly 



i id 



ft MM 



X 


X 


X 




/ 




> 


X 




* 


X 


X 


X 




r 




>- 


X 




X 


f X 


X 


X 


1 


m i_ 


1 




X 




X 



h Koppers Company 

Pittsburgh fc Pennsylvania 



M 


x. 


X 


X 










X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 




1 

% 






X 


•% 


* X 


H 


X 


X 


X 




9 






X 




X 



9 , 



Lear SiogUr, Inc. * 
Santa Monica, Calff ornia 



Lever Brothers 

Newark, New Y< 




9 



H 



x 



M 


X 


X 


X 




18 crediti/year , 






X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 




18 credits /year 






X 




X 


H 


X 


X 


X 




18 erf its/year 






X 




X 



Levi Strauss and Co.' ' 
.San Francisco, California 

\ 



M 



H 



X* 



V 



Libbey Owens-Ford Company. 
Toledo, Ohio 





X 


♦x 


X 




2 courses /tertn 












S 


X 


X 


X 




2 courses/term 






X 






H 























Alternative couree-Joed limit is 9 Gtuamr hours /term 



Cfatfl Group, Inc. 
Montvale, New Jersey 




;- 



Accep ta ble non-credit courses are lirrtitec] to pertinent temfteri. 



V 



67 



. 1 



v 1 



oagiejeesfc 



Reimbursement 

at:* 



Qofbr limit 



Count I knit 



ii n l! h II 



Eli Ulty and Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 



Thomas J.Lipton, Inc. 
Englefedod Cliffs, New Jersey 



Litton Industries * 
Beverly Hills, California 



er #U*teaortes, tf en 



, Meneaement 


x. 


. X 


X 




4 


X 










vSeterietf 


X 

s 


k 

X 


K 




V 1 


X 








t 


Hourly 


X* 


X 


X 


• 




X 










■ 










M 


X 


X 


X 




6 courses/year 






X 




X 


*- . S 


X 




X 


i — a 

* • V 


6 courses/year 






X 




X 


■*■ 

-> n 


■ X 








* f> courses/year * 






X 




X 


* 








* / 














< 


> 


a 1 
• 

_l ! » — 


* 

_ 2 % 


* 






M 


J-* 

X 






> - - 




X 




X 




x m 


t 

; s 

H 


X 




1 






• X 




X 




X 

— *- 


X* 






i : ■ 




X 




X 




X 



-For 1 

satisfactory completion ( 



employs* qualities tot 100% reimbufsamenUieVshe. re^iy^SO^.ofJbenef.t at time o| enrollment an^50%upon_ 
ion of course. Forsmose who qualify for 50% reimbursement, company pays onfy upon satisfactory compiewr-. 



Lockheed Corporation 
Burbank, California 


M 


X 


X 






• 






X , 




X 


S 


X 


"x 












X* 


— r 


X 


# 




X 


X 












X 




*X 


DollaH^M* a company option. 


















' . # ( 


















The Louisiana Land and Exploration Company 
New Orleans, Louisiana ' 


M 


X 


X 


X 


w 


4— 






X % 




X ' 




X 


X 


X 


— -c 








* X 




X 






X 


• 

X 


X 
' r 










X 


♦ 





The Lubrizo) [Corporation 
WickMffe, Ohio 



Macmillart, 

Ntw York, New York % 



M 

S 
H 



S 
H 



X* 


X 


X 








X 


X 

i 






X 


*x 


X 




* 




X 


. x 0 

4 


























I 


i 










x' w 


X 




jS— ^ 

$l000/yeer ' 


"S qredfti/semester 


50% 




50% 








X 


X 


$100pfyear • 


6 credits/semester 


50% 




50% 












I 















r . 

iERJC 



Hourly — . - . 

they should aid "otnerel career oWelopment. 



3 JO 



Urn* 



MAPCO Incorporitsd 

Tuisa,X)klahoma 



Setaried 
I lo&riy 



Count limit 




Mm i thou Oi Company 

Findlay, Ohio 



\ 




M 
S 
* H 



^rternetrve course-load limit is 9 credits/semester. 



Course load should not interfere with job performance. 



Martin Marietta Corpotwtkm 
Bethesda^ Maryland • ' ■ 



X 


X 




$600 /yeer 








X 




X 


X 


X 












X 

« 




X 


X 


-X 




$500/yeer 








X 




X. 


* 

< 


« 

X 


X 


X 




9 credits/quarter ^ 






X 




X 


X 




X 


— <• 


9 credits/quarter 






X 

SI 




* 


X 


\x 


X 




9 credits/quarter v 






X 




X 



Tha Mirmoo Group 

Chicago, Illinois 

i. 


M 


X 


X 


X 


* 


see corriment 


* 


1 — * 


X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 




»/ 






X 




X 


< *• 

♦ 


H 


X 


X 


X 




r 






■ ! 

X 




X 



M 


X 


* 


X 


<• 


T 1 

/ 


► t * 


4 




X 






S 


X 


X 


X 


* , 1 




/ 






X 






H 


X 


X 


X 

















Mattel Inc. 

Hawthorne, California 



J- 



McConvttcfc and Company * 

Hunt Valley, Maryland^ . 



M 

S 
H 



M 

S 



X 

J— 


X 


X 




— € % * • 






X 




X 


X 


X 


'X 






\ 4 




x" 




X 


m. 








» m 












+ A 




X 


X 


X 






X 




\ x 






X 


X 


X 


—r 




X 










\ 


X 



















r * 



J Rjsy McDtHino'tt and Pofisnenv 



M 


X 




X 


• 








X 




X 


S 










• 























— %i 7 ' 






— «, 


« 


• 



s 



'85 . 
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McOomMM Douglas Corporation 
St. Louis, Missouri 

1 



Salaried 





X 






r 

9L£0urses/yaar 






X 






X 


X 




1 


9 course* /year 


• 




X 




X 


X 


X 






9 courses /year 




» 


X 




X 



Company reimburses tuition for tome non-credit courses taken at vocatio 
Program indudas job-re4ated vocational cou rat* and remedial instruction. 



A 



McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
New York, New York 



Mcfcouth Steel Corporation 



Detroit, Michigan 



M 

S 
H 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 


$2000/year 








X 






X 


X 


X 


$2000 /year 


« 






X 






X 


X 


X 


$2000 /year 








X 












<* * 




e> 








• 
















X 


X 


X 


$1200/year 






n 


* X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


$1200/year 






t 


X 




X 






X 










X 




X 



Course* should be either job-related or else required by a degree progranj. 



Meeck & Company' • 
R^way , New Jersey 



M 

S 
•H 



X 


X 




$750/year 




X 








X 


a 

X 


X 




,$750/year 




X 








X 


X 


X 




$750/year 




X 


— 1 


— ' 




X 




86 



Mi«aftd-*oss Corporation 
Cleveland, Ohio 


M 


X* 


X 






' 4 

• v 


50% 


50% 






X \J 


S 


X 


x. 








50% 


50% 






X. 


• • 


H 








f 










X 


X 












* 








f 




Mato Laboratories Inc 

, Efcfiart, Indiana / 


















* 






M 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 




H 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 






4 


/ 

e» 








• < 


* 






" " Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. 
~\ fit. Paul. Minnesota * . * 


M 


X 


X 


X 


-J 


32 credits/year 






X 




X 

-T 


* s 


X 


X 


X 




32 cradits/yaer 


i— 




X 




X 


A . - ■ 


H 


X 


X 


PX 




32 credit$7y«at 






X 




X 



J. 



" ! 1 1 » : 



ReJffHbureentefit 
at: 

. r^r— it 



Mobil Corporation 
New York, New York 
« 



Hourly 



,x 


X 


X 








*- 


* x . 






x* 


X 

• 


X 






' x' 




. X • 


— f 




X* 


X 


X 


• 


1 


,#x 




X 


1 


"1 

X 



Employee nr^ reo^jest an advance of benefit at time of enrollmentj^ebt is cleared by evioarafeof mifftctol^ompietion oi course; 
— employee repays company. Employ at (nay also request reimbursement jipon satiffectotilv tompleting course. - f 



Monsanto Company 

St. Loo is, Missouri 



M 

H 



Houjrfj^npJoyees may re&jfa company approval to take graduate courses, ^mployees nearlng retlremt m ere not limited to < 



Moore McCormack Resources 

Stamford, Connecticut 



M 


X 


x 


yx 








V7 




t 




S 


X 


X 


X 










X 

i- 






H 























Morton-Norwich Products, I ni. 

Chicago, Illinois 



M 

S 
H 



X 


— n 

X 


* 1 










X 




X 


X 














X 




r 

X * 








■ 


* 













rlnc* 
rg, Illinois 



M 



H 



x. 



Non-credit count* art mrmburwd 50%, othtn at 100% of 
w# or oetter. 



Cc*^ including lab fees and regtrtrstton fees. Satisfactory completion it a grade of 



Murphy Oil Corporation 

* El Dorado, Arkansas 



M 

■ 


X 




X* 










X 




X 


S 








: ♦ * 






-J 


'* 




X 




X 


X- 


• 

X 










X 




X 



N a bi sc o, Inc. 

East Hanover, Maw Jersey 



X 


X 


X 


$1B00/year 


1& credits/year % 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


11800/year 


IScredits/yeV *b 






X 


X 


X 










*m ; 













fUimbursamant 



/ 



OoMvHmit 



Count limit 



*fi fi ti till 

h h il n n 



i 
* 



tteJoo Chemical Company 

Hinsdale, JHlpoU 




X 


X ~ 


X 




i—r~ 

; ' / 


50% 




50% 








X 


x- 


X 






50% 




50% % 








Houriv 


X 


X 


X 






50% 




50% 


















* 




1 




• 




Nashua CorporatK* 


M 


X 


•X 


X 










X 




X 


Nashua, New Hampshire 


S 


X 


X 












X 




X 




H 






















* 

* * 




* * 

* * * 


« 

National Gypsum Company 
Dallas, Texas 


M 


X 


X 




St 00 /year " 








X 


r 




S 


X 


X 




$800/year 




> 




X 








H 










1 












.,.. r -_ .., ... -f... .... . 


* 






















i 
























National 'Starch and Chemical Corp. 


M 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


BrMfeewater, New Jersey 


% S 


X 


X 


. x 




* 






X 




X 


• 


H 


















r 






• 








' Natwnal Jbe^&>rporitOT 




X 


X 






9 credits/year 






X 




X 


Prttsburefl, Pennsytvenia 




X 


X 




i. 


9 credits/year 






. X 




X 

+- — 


* *# * 


H 














* t 
I 


1 


■v > . . ' 


• 














• * • 

* NCR Corporation 


M 


X 


X 












X 




X 


•Qeyton", Ohio 

. • - * 


S 


X 












* 


X 




X 




H 


X 














X 




X 


* 

* k . " "> ' 








* 






M 


".X 


X 












X. 




* 


New York^ew York 


S 


X 


X 






- < — 






X 




X 


H 


X 


X 













X 




>x 



88 



. Til- 

DOT Dollar 



The Mew York Times Company 
New York, New York 



Menaeevnont 
' Sttviid 
Hourly 



Only, graduate courses must be job- or company -related. 



ftetmbursamont 

at; 




Course limit 



. X 


X 




$1000 /year 








X 


X 




X 


X 




SlOOO/year 








X 


X 




* x 


X 




SlOOO/year 

- / • 








X 


X 


1 



HL Industries 

New York, New York 



North American Philips Corporation 
New York /New York 



M 




X 


X 










X 




X 


' s 


X 


X 


X 


t 








ek X 




X 


"■ H 


X 


X 


X 


• 


■ — * 1- 




Mm 








T 

Sv 


\ 












M 


•x 


tc 




-A 


r~ m 1 

6 credits/year 






X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


t 

1 




6 credits/year 






X* 




i 

X 


H 























Northi 
Los 



throjajCorporation 
AKjR&s, California 



M 
S 
H 



X 


X 












X 




X 


X 


X 












X 




X 


X 


X 






, a r 

< 






X 




/x 



Company appnafc of non-credit courses depends on job-reJatadnes*. 



Northwestern Steel and Wire Corp. 
Sterling, Illinois 



M 

S 
H 



2 V 



Norton Comperry 0 , ' M 

Worcester, Massachusetts * 0 

V \ H 


X 


X 




$3 000 /year 


• 




t 








X 


X 




$3000 /year 








» X 






X 


X 


• 


$3O007year 


sv 






X 




• 


* • * 
» 


*• * 

a " * 


Nucor Corporation * M 
Charkrtte, tyorth Ca/olina .% * g 

' < • /# H 


X 


X 


X 


$1d00/yea| 








X 




X 


X 


X 


X* 


$1000/y ear 








X| 




X 


X 


X 


. X 


SlOOO/year 








X 




• X 



ERIC 
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73 



r 



Reimburasmaftt 

at! 



Otddantai PttioUuin Corporation 
Los Angles, California 



Oscar Miy«r and Company 

* Madison, Wisconsin 



Outbo^W 



r Marin* Corporation 
Waukeegan, Hliriois / 



Owara-Cormng Fitotrglas Corporation 

Toledo, Ohio 



i 



1* p It] 

ll !l if I 



D O Z Dollar I (Art 



Ccfbraa limit 



Ml 



M 

S 
H 



S 
H 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 




$1000/ye«r 


6 courtes/yedr 






X 






X 


X 




'jlOOO/yaar 


6 courses/year 






X 




X 


X 


X 




$1000 /year 


6 course* /year 






X 




X 


m 




. ( 


X 


X 




■* — 


* 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X t 






















+ / 


X 


X 


X 




2 courses/year 






X 




X 






X 




2 courses/year 






X 




X 






X 


— » 


2 courses/year 






X 




X 












x' 


X 






- 1 ; 






' X 




X 


X 


X 












X 




X 










L 













Ow nj Illinois, Inc. 
Tolado,0hio 



M 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


S 


X 


* 


X 




- K 






X 


* 1 


•* 


H 


X 


ft 


X 










- x 


X 



Pabst Drawing Company 

MiNraukee, Wisconsin . 



i 


- M 


X 


,x 




$1 000/y ear 


»/ 






X 




X 




S 


X 


X 




S10Qp/y ear 








X 




X 




H 


* 





















Parttatj toa no ifin Corporation 
a*^p»d,Ohao 



M 


X 


X 


X 






l 

1 




X 




X 


S 


A 


X 


X 




V 






X 




X 


f 

H 








fa 

1 * — « — 




ft 






i . 



9 

ERIC 



V 



fftoimbufMfhtnt 



r 



o e 



Dollar limit 



Count limit 



X 

• mm Om 



i 

is is 



I lift 



t Corporat i on 
Philadelphia, Pen^syivania 



Penmotf Company 

Houston, Texas 



Yearly doller-l »mit for graduate courses ts ! 



PepsiCo, Inc. 
Purchase, J4ew York 



Perk m- Elmer Corporation 

Norwalk, Connecticut 



M 

S 
H 



Courses not required by e degree program must be jab-related and approved by manage mfr*. 



M 


«x 


X 


. X 










* 




X 




X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


% H 


X 


X 


* X 

»■ - 


* 






i 


> X 




X 



n^anejaemerttr 


•X 


X*" 


X 


$100G7year 




X 








X 


Ssferiad 


X 




X 


SlOOO/yeer 




X 


• 






X 


i a 


X 


X 


X 


SlOOO/year 




X 








X 


/ ' 






1 












M 


x 1 


x 




$1000/year 








X 




X 




X 


X 












X 




X 


. % 























X 


X 


X 


1 n 








X 






X 


X 


X 




; J- 






X 



























Pfizer, Incorporated 

New York, Mew York 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


** 








X 




X 



Philip Mortis, Inc. 
New York, New York 



S 
H 





~~w — 

X 


X 


$750/year 




66% 


33% 


33% 


X 


X 




X 


X 


$750/year 


, a 


66% 


33% 


33% 


X 


X 























There is no yearly dollar-limit for employees enrolled rn a decree program. 



. . .* 

The PWebury Company 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 



M 
S 
H 



X 


x' 


X 


V 


a> 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X* 


■ \ > 








X 




X 


T 1 

X 

■ i ' 


X 


X 








a> 


X 




X 



9 



* Company also has an educationaf loan program which provkfciffeid prior to enrbllrnent, with approval of course. Employee must show - 
satisfactory completion of course to eliminate loan liability; if not, loan amount ts deducted from paycheck. . 

/ :f 91 



is 




JUfcnburean* 



5 c O Z DoB* limit 



limit 



H' 



PI Ussy -Bowas, Inc. 
Slamford^Corywcticut 



Ommnml 

Hourly 



Non-credit courses ire sometimes approved. Courses mutt trthtr be job-related or relate to potential advancement within the company. 



Polaroid Corooralton M 


X 


X 




> r 




X 








A 


oarnDfKjQe, wassacnu seres 


s 


X 


X 


- 




\ 


X 








A 




H 


X 


X 








X 








y 
A 














































Pottitch Corporation ^ft 


M 


X 


X 


X 


$750/year 








/ 

X 






San Francisco, California --^ "~ 


s 


X 


X 


X 


$75Q/year 














* 


H 


X 


X 


v 

A 


^/ouvyear 








X 






Benefit provides 75% of tuition cost only. 
























PPG Industrie* 


M 


X*' 


X 








X 






X 


X 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


S 


X 


— tr 

X 




* 




X 






X 


X 




H 


X 


X 








X 






X 


X 


i . 




\ 






• * 


* — " 

i 










Tha Procter & Gamble Company 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


M 


X 


X 




$800/semetter 


6 credits/term 






X 




X 


S 


X 






$800/temester 


6 credttt/term 






X 




X 




H 


* 






$8007semester 


6 credtts/ttrm 






X 




-X 



Benefit covert up to $60/hjgh tchoot credit and up* to $150/vocational school courte. Only one hioh school or vocational school course may 
t» taken per term. 



Quake* Oats Company 

Chicago, Illinois 



Outttor Corporation 

Toledo, Ohio . 



M 

S 
H 



M 

S 
H 




XL 



Employ** mutt work full-tim* to reotiv* *oue*tion*l *Ml«t*nc* bwwf it, 



0 

ERIC . 
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Ralston Purina Company 

St. Louis, Missouri 



Raytheon Company 

Lexington, Massachusetts 



ft 9 ill itMJ I 'VMTMftt 
at: 



li 



3 O Z 



limit 



Court* limit 




Selected 

Hourly 



M 

S 
H 



Benefit applies to "some" hourty employees. "Some" non-credit course* are acceptable. 



RCA Corporation 

New' York. New York 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 






6 credits/semestet 


X 








X 


X 


X 






6 credits/semester 


X 








X 


X 


X 




' ' ' r 


6 credits/semester 


X 








X 


t, 

* • 


X 


X 


X 


$1800/year 








X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


$l800/year 








X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


$l800/year 








X 




X 



X 


X 


X 


$1000/year 


6 credits/year 






X 






X 


X 


X 


)$1000/year 


6 credits/yey 






X 






X 


X 


X 


^SlOOO/year 


6 credits/year 






X 







Yearly dollar-limit for graduate courses is $1500 (for others. $1000). 



Reliance Electric Company 

Cleveland, Ohio 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X* 


X 










X 




*x 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 



Republic Steel Corporation t 

Cleveland, Ohio 



M 


X 




X 








e 


X 




x2 


S 


X 


X 




$200/year 


t — 






X 




X 


H 























On(y those n on -credit courses which receive special approval may be taken by management. 



Revflon, Inc. 

New York, New York 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 




5 courses^^ar 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




5 courses/year 






X 




X 























HJ. Reynolds Industries 
Winstbn-Salem, North Carolina 



Courses moat be company -related. 



M 
S 
H 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X. 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 



0 

ERIC 
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Reynolds Mitals Compeny 

Richmond, Virginia 



Hourty 



Yearly dollar-amount is "limited only to whet if fmonabie," 



•t: 



1 



4 M Si 



X 


i — h 

J51 


X 




2 courses /semester 






X 




X 


X 


x 






2 courses /semester 

r-»T 






X 


/ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


aj 


2 courses /semester 






X. 




X 



Rtchfd t ow MerrcU, Inc. 
Wilton, Connecticut 



Rockwell international Cof^oritfon 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania v/ 



Rohm and Haaa Company 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



Roper Corporation 

Kankakee, Illinois 



Schermf-Ptoogh Corporation 
Kenilworth, New Jersey 



Jot. Schlitz Brewing Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

V 



M 


X 


X. 


X 


$10007yeer 




50% 




50% 




X 


S 


X 


X 


1 

X 


$1 000/year 




50% 




50% 




v 

A 


H 










O • ' 












* 






* ' * *" 4 

t 




M 


X 1 


X 


X 




3 courses/year 






X 




V 
A 


S 


X 


X 


X 




3 courses/year 




r- 


X 




v 

A # 


H 






















Am o< 
• 


ig no 


n-cra 


dtt coursevthSse required by cerAicate programs are acceptable. 

. .. " 






M 


X 


X 


X 










X 




A 


S 


X 


X 


X 










X 




V 
A 


H 


X 


X 


X 










X < 




v 

A 


* 






* 




% 


M 


X 


X 


X 










X 






S 


X 


X 


X 










X 






u 

n 


)( 


)( 


X 










f X 














e 


1— 


M 


X 


* 


X 




24 credits/year 






• X 




X 


S 


X 


X, 


X 




24 credits/year 










X 


H 


X 


X 


- x 




1 1 ■ 

24 credits/year 






X 




X 






• 










M 








$1000/year 














S 








$1000/ytar 


% ' LI 










X 


H 










-■ 




• 









/ 



9 
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timh 



SCM Corporation 
Naw York, New York 



J| || |J If |1 



^ Salaried 


X 


• X 


X 


$1 500/year 




X 




.*x 




X 


X 


X 


X 


' $1 500/year 




•x 




X 




X 


Hourly 


*\ 




























» 













Employ* may request advance of benefit at time of enrollment; rri!hx submlj setisf ectory grade upon cowrie completion to clear obligation. 



Scott Paper Company 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



/ 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 




7 ! 1 

4 courses /year 






X 




X 


X 


X 








4 courses/year*} 






X 




X 


X 








) . 


4 courses/year 


— « — 




X 




, x 



Non-credit courses within company policy definition are acceptable. More man 4 courses/year may be approved as en exception to company 
p^K^.^ornpany policy regaling job-relatedne*s of course? is in process of being liberalized. , * 



• tcof MUnaotfrbi atad ^ M 

W0Brfoury # Cdhnecttcut^ g 

V t H 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X* 


X 


X 










X 




X 























^e 



Joseph E. Seagram and Sorts 
New York, New York f 



M 


X 


X 


X 




i 1 










X 


S 


X 


X 


X 


t 




' ~7 


X 






X 


K 

















k 







G.t). Seerle and Company 

Skokie, Illinois 



-J 

Hi 


|*X 


X 








t 




X 




* 

X 


X 


*x , 


/ 


i 








X 




X 


i * 


X 


j 










X 




X 



Non-credit courses are acceptable only rf they apply towa 



SMI Oil Company 

Houston, Texas ^ 



SheJIer -Globe Corporation 
Toledo, Ohio 



regenerated 



education certificates or qualification for skilled trades apprenticeship. 



M 


X 


X 






• 






X 




X 


$ 


X 


X 












X 




X 


H 


X 


X 












X 


* 


X 








i w 






• * 




M 


X. 


X 






1 






X ' 




X 


S 


X 


X 












X 




X 


H 














* 
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The SherwinwMliams Company 
Cleveland, Ohio ^ 



Stgnode Corporation 

Glenview, Illinois 




fUlmbMtWTMnt 
at: 



© Z 1 Doltar limit 



Count limit 



1 & is If M 8 

ii n is hi 



AAwtaeeinont 


X 


1 


X 


■ 


f 


50% 




50% 




X 


Salaried 


X 


X 


X 






50% 




50% 




X 


i 'Hourly 


X 


X 


X 






50% 




50% 




X 



M 

S 

H x x x 



tHa Singar Company 

Stamford, Connecticut 



/ 



M 
S 
H 



X 


X 


X 




t 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


**■ 








X 




X 




-4 



















Skyline Corporation 

Elkhart, Indiana 



No tuition benefit program. 



M 
S 
H 



A. O. Smith, Corporation 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin" 



Smith International, Inc. 
N e wp ort Beach, California 



SmrthKline Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



ERLC 



7 



M 


X 


X 




1 1 


/ 

f 






X 




X 


S 


X 


X 




■ 








X 






H 




X 












X 




X 








•* * 




* 


% 




M 


9 

X 


X 






4 ~ 


t 




X 




X 


S 


X 


X. 












X 




X 


H 


X 


X 






> 






x< 




X 
















J 




M 


X 


X 












X 






S 


X 


X 




c 








X 






H' 


X 


x\ 




\ 








X 














\ 














96 




t 






> 



< 



COWSe fevet: 



d a 



Dollar limit 



Courts limit 



Sonoco Products Company • 

Hattsville. South" Carolina 



Salaried 

» Hourty 



Alternative doJIer^imit if SePO/quarter. 



Southwest Forest Industries 

♦Phoenix, Arizona 



M 
S 
H 



ReifnlMireement* 

|« I* fi Li 
ll.ll tlW 



X 


X 


X 


$6Qp/semester 








X 




x m 


X 


X 


X 


$600/semester 








X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


$600/semester 


i — 






X 




X 



X 


X 












s^x 




X 


x. 


X 












X 




X 


X 


X 












1 r 

X 




X 



Sparry Corporation 
New York. New York 



1 M 


X 


X 


X 








t 


X 




X 


& 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


H 


X 


X 


•X 










X 




X 



Limits on yearly dollar-amount and on cour$e-Joad vary by company plant location. 



The Sparry arid Hutchinson 
New York. New York 



>n Company 



H 



Requirement that courses be job-related it flexible. 



'Springs Mills, Inc. ' 
Fort Mill, South Carolina 



S 
H 



Courses must be job-related if employee has less than 5 years service wtch company. 



X 


X 


X 




* . * 




X 


X 




x > 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 




X 



X 


X 


X 








• 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










x' 




x 


X 


X 


,x 










X 




X 



Square D Company M 

Palatfne, Illinois v g 


X 


X 




$700/yeaf 








X 




X 


X 


X 




$700/year 








X 




X 


H 


X 


X 




$700/year 








X ' 




X 


. Yearly dollar-limit for graduate courses is $1000. 

• . » 














Squibb Corporation , M 
New York, New York g 


X 


X 

■ 






see comment 






X 




X 


X 


X 






t* * 






X 




X' 


H 
















1 







Exceptional non-credit courses require specie! approval. Yearly course-load liryit is e reasonable numbe/ of courses as determined by company 
department heed end personnel department. ^ 
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81 



A.E. Staky Manufacturing Company 

Decatur, Illinois * 



Stanadyne Incorporated 

Windsor, ^Connecticut 



Reimbursement 

at: "S» 



I 




• Hourly 



X 


X 












1 




X 


X 


1 

X 










X 






X 


X 


— 

l x1 


* — 




m. 






e 




X 



M 


X 


X 


X 










• X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


H 


X 


X 


X 




J 






X 




X 



Standard Brands Incorporated 

Ne^Vork, Nev* York . 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 




t 


£2 credits/year * 






X 


*x 


• X 


X 


X 




f 


12 crests/year 






X 


X 


\ 


X 


x" 






12 credits/year 






X* 


4 

X 


X 



Standard Oil CoAppanyot CaHfomia 

San Francisco .-California' 



. M 
S 

•. H 



X 


X 


X 


7—r 








X 




X ' 


X 


X 


/ 

X 














X 


X 


X. 


x ; 














X- 



Non-credit oouries ar^eccaptabie providing school is accredited. 

•• • ■ v 



Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 

Chicago* Illinois 



X 


X 


X 


a — . — - 

• ** • 








X 






X 


X 


X 














X 


* x 


.X 


X 




s 






X 




X 



Tha Standard OH Company (Ohio) , 
Cleveland, Ohio 


M 


X 


X 


X 




9 credits/semester - 


X 


X 


X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 




, 9 credits/semester 


X 


X - 


X 


< 






H 


X 


X 


X 




9 credits/semester. . 


X 


X 


X 




X 



Employ*, may requestjuitjpn assistance before or after a course; he/she must setisfattorlly complete the course or else reimburse company.. 



Tha Stanley Works 

New Britain, Connecticut 



fVt 
S 
H 



Benefit' applies only to permanent full-time-employees. 



X 


. X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


* 


X 


e 








. X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


% 


' ■ c • 






Jin 




X 



ERIC 
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/ 



Refanburseinefit 



• Stauffer Chemical Company « % 

Westport, Connecticut 



7 • 

s- +- 



O 2* DoUet limit 



Count limit 



fa fi p ii ii 

Jl Jl 53 III! - 



Salaried 
Hourly 

n enrol 



X 


X 


X 


$500/year 


p 






X 




. x 


X 


X 


X 


$500/yeer 


— 1 — y- 




4 


x. 










■ 

















Ytarty dollar-limit is $1000 for employees enrolled in • degree program {otherwise, $500). 



a - 

Sterling Drug, Irtc • • 


M 


x 


X 


X 


• 


2 courses/semester 


75%l 




25% 




X 


New York New York 


S 


X 


X 


• X 


f 


2 courses/semester 


'75% 




25% 




* X 




H 
















i 






.4 












. 
























* 






























J.P. Stevens and Company . 


rVT 


X 


X 


"V 










■ X 




fx 


Umm VnrV Mow Vnrfe 


s 


x, 


X 


X 




• * 






X 




X 




H 


X 


X 


X 




1 


D 




X ' 




X' 


. ./ . 




















* 








I 

w 




% 

% 












Stokery-Vart Gamp, Inc. 


M 


X 


X 


X 


50% tuition m 


P* 1 1 

„2 courses/semester 




X* 






X 


Indianapolis; Indiana 

# > . 


S 










- \ * 












4 

9 

K . * 


t 

H 










r , ■* 






















i 

* « 


\ 










'> " • , » 












a 










St. Regis Paper Company # 


i ' 
M- 


X 


X 


X 


^500/yeai*, 








X 




1 • 
X 


New YdVk, New ¥<*k 


S 


X 




X 


$1500/year . 












X 




H 


X 


v,X 


X 


$1 SspO/year 








X 




X. 


tyon-credit courses require company approval. 














> 








Sun Company, Inc. 


M 


X 


, Ik 

X- 


X 


— i 








X 




X 


Radnor, Pennsylvania 


S 


X 


X 


X 


- - 








X 




X 






. X 


X" 


X. 




i_j ■ ! 




4 


X 


i 


X 



Sunbeam Appliance Compariy 

Chicago, Illinois * 



M 

i 

s 

H 



X 


X 




$750/year. . 


(' " : ^ 






!* 




X 


X 


—a— 
a 

X 




$750 /year 








X 






X 

i 


X 




$750/yeaj , v 








"X 







Yaarly dollar-limit for graduata count* ii $1000 (tAtdaigraduata, $750). 
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fteimburtMiwnt 
at: 



1 



I 1 
1 1 



Count limit 



If if 1 




Sundstraod Corporation 
Rockford, Illinois 


Meneeement 




X. 










X 






X . 




y 


V 


X 










X* 




-V 


i *.. 


Hourly 


.X 




X 








X 






* 


- %. 






• 








# 






















Superior Ol Company 

Houston, Texas • 


M 


X 


X 
















X 


S 


X 


X 














i 


X 




H 


X 


X* 












X* 




X 


• 




- 






1 

/ 


> 


♦ 


-mj* 1 


1 


r . 


Sybron Corporation 

Rochester; 'New York 


. M 


X 


X 


X 


> 








X 




X 


" $ 


X- 


X 


X 


w 








X 




x. 




H* 


x 


X 


X 


~eV 








X 




X 




f 








« 

• 












TaJley Industries 

Mfesa, Arizona 


\ 

M 


X 


X 












X 




X 


{4 S 
H 


X 












» 


X 


* 


X 


















* 






* • * 








A 


* * 






• 




• Tektronix, Inc. 
Beaverton, Oregon 


M 


X 


X 


X 


see comment 








X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 


- * — 








X 




X 






x« 


X 


X 










X 




X 



Yearly dollar-iimit depends on company budget. 
I 



Telocfyne, inc. 

Los An9eles,ipaJifornia •. 

• 


M 






















6 






















' H 






'J 
















No tuition benefit program. 
















• . ' <L ' 


\ 














Tenneco Inc - 

Houston, Texas * 


M 


X 


X 


X 










X 


1 X 


* 


S 


X 


X 


X 










X 


X 


X 




H 























0 
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Some exception! ere mid. to the requirement thet employee be enrolled in a Agree program. 
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Texaco, Inc. x 
White Plains, New York 



3 O 2 Dollar limit 



Management 
Selamd 



Reimbursement 
at: 

* 



1 1 
Is Is 



Course limit 



L 



II If I! iiw 





X 


X 


$3000/year 








X 




X 


'x 


X 


X 


$3000/year 


r ,^ 






X 




X 




X 




1 $3000/year 








X 




X 



Texaagutf Incorporated 

Stamford, Connecticut 



•M 
S 
H 



X 


X. 


* 










X 




,x 




X 


X 










X 




x 


X 


X 


X 










# x 




x 



Texas Instruments Incorporated 

Dallas, Texas • 1 

. v 



M 
S 
H 



X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




. r 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X , 


\ 


X 



Textnon, Inc. 
T^ovidencj, Rhode Island 



M 

a 

,S 
H 





IX 


X 


,$500/year 


m i 


55% 




50% 




X 


X 


>X 


X 


$500/year 




50% 




50% 




X 


X 


X 


X 


$500/year ' 


I 


50% 




50% 




X 



Yearly dollar-limit it $1000 for employees enrolled in a. degree program. Requirement that courses be joo-refajed if interpreted liberally 



Thiokot Corporation , j 
Newtown, Pennsylvania j 



M 
S 
H 



6 hrs,/semester 



6 hrs./semester 



6 hrs./semester 



Tim Incorporated 

New York, New York * 



M 




X 


X 


see com me rK 




X 


X < 








S 


X 




X 




1 ■ 


X 


X 




■4 


■t 


H 








• 






> 









Companf reimburses 100% of tuition, registration*.' laboratory, and ItbrafV^fees for courses th8t are directly job-relaVed, 75% for courses not • 
directly job-related taken at degree-granting institutions (up to. a yearly maximum of $1200), 50% for courses not job-related and not taken 
at degree -gran ting institution! (yearly maximum $500). 



Tosco Corporation * < 
Lqs Angeles, California 



M 

S 
H 



X 


X 


X 


$20Cfo/ye8r : 








¥ 

X „ 




X 




X 


X 


$20CX)/year 


* 




• * 


X 




X 






* t 
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: 5 



85 



The Tram Company 

La Crosse, Wisconsin 



) Reiwibui ■MTitnt 
at: 



H lis ml 



ii 



^ O Z> Dollar limit 



Count limit 



^Aeneejemerit 
Salaried 



X 


X 




tee comment 


2 coursei/term 






X ' 




X 


X 


X 






2 courWi/ternn 






X 




X 























Company pays 100% of first $600, 76% of costs thereafter. Course* or degree programs generally muit be company-related, but requirement 
Is liberally interpreted. 



TRW Incorporated^ 

Euclid, Ohio / . 



M 
S 
H 



X 


X 


X 




1 


50%, 




50% 




X 


X 




\ 






50% 




50% 




X 























Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 
Beverly Hills, Cal if or n ia 



Union Camp Corporation 
Wayne, New Jersey 



M 


X 


X 


X 


$1000/year> 


aV — 






X 




X 


S 




X 


X 


$1 000/year 












X 

' f 


H 


X 


X 


X 


$1 000/year 








X 




X 














* 


/ 




















.M 


X 


X 


X 


Slfcoo/yeer ; 








^ X 




X 


S 


X 




X 


$1 500/year 








* 




x. 


H 


X 


X 


X 


$1500/yeer 








X 




X 



Union Carbide Corporation 
New York, New York 

► 



Union Oil Company 
Los Angeles, California 



M 


X 


X 


X 




/ 






X 




— s 

.1 ...... 


S 


X 


X 


X 










X 






H 


X 


X 


X 










X 














' •< 


r • 








f 














M 


X 


X 


X 


$1 000/year 












X 


5 


, -x 


X 


X 


$1 000/year 




— H 




X 




X 


H 


X 




X 


$1 000/year 


' n 






X 




X 



Union Pacific Corporation M 


X 








I — " — : — 

3 courses/yeer t 


50% 




60% 






NewYork, New York s 


X 








3 courses/year 


i 50% 




50% 






H 




• 






«* 


• 











9 

ERIC 



9 

4 



Reimbti ritfiMNit 

at: 



UnJroyaf, Inc. 
MkJdlebury, Connecticut 



No tuition benef it program. 



United Brands Company 

New York, New York * 



D O Z DoNar limit Count I knit 



ll li 1! In 



Salaried 

Hourly 



M 

/ S 
H 



































r 














"W — 1 

1 
















X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X ' 


X 










X 




X 



, Npn -job- related course* wh(ch are part of a company-proved degree program are covered by fcenef rt. 



United Merchants and Manufacturers 

New York, New York 



M 
S 
H 



X 


X 


X 


$800/year 








J 

X 






X 


X 


X 


$800/year 








X 




x- 


X 


X 


X 


$800/year 








X 







United States Gypsum Company 

Chicago; Illinois 



M 
S 
H 



X 


X 




$90G7year 








X 




X 


X, 


X 




$900/year 








X 






X 


X 


f 


$900/year 
♦ 


r 






X 




X ' 



United States 1 Steel Corporation 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



2 courses /term. 



fted^y a unio 



'United Technologies Corporation 

Har^or^ponnecticut ' 



4 



nfcrersat Leaf Tobacco Company 

Richmond, Virginia 



M 

S 

* 

H 



M 


X 


X 


X 




12 credits/year 






X 




X 


S 


X 


X 


X 


see oom merit 


see comment 






.x 




X 


H. 






















ive up to $£OQ/year berfcfit. Salaried employees who are not unionized are limited to 

Je * 


M 


X 


X 








X 






X 


S 


X 


X 






> 




X 






X 


H 


X 


X 










X 






X 



X 


X 








X 


• 






X 


X 


X 








X 








X, 




— • 




1 e 


\ 










4 



u - 
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ReimtMirseme** 



O 2 DoHer limit 



Count limit 



ii ii li ifli 



The Upjohn Company 
Kalamazdo, Michigan 



X 1 



X 



Company approves cwrsa-ioed. Benefit if paid either at fme of enrcjfrnent (upon employee request) or upon satisfactory completion. ^ 



r. 



US InduttriM, Im. 
New York, NtW York 



Varian Associate* 

Palo Alto, California 



M 

S 
, H 



M 

S 



X^ 


X 










i 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 






















* 


X 


X 












4 X 


» 


X 


X 














X 




X 


X 

4- 


X 












X 




X . 



V ought Corpocatfon 

Dallas, Texas . 



Vulcan Materials Company 

Birmingham, Alabama 



WamacoJncorporated 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 



W 



( 



Werner Communications, Inc. 
New York, 'New York 



X 


X 


• 




6 courses/year 






X 




X 


X 


X ; 






6 courses/year 






X 




X 




J • 




















\ 


■•• I • 






X 


X 


X 




2 courses/year 






X 




X 


X 


*x 


X 




2 courses/year 






X 




X 










T 


















• 


) 






J- 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X* 


v X, 


X 


X 










X 




X 






\ 








X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 


X. 


X 










X 




X 










/ 













\ 
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Acceptable* 



Warner-Lambert Company 

Morris Plains, New* Jersey 




Reimbursement 

at: 



r 



l! 



i J 



Dollar limit 



Court* limit 



b£ ' k ll M 8 ? 
,1? Jl II )f 



rNfteneoement 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


Salaried 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


Hourly 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 



The Washington 'Pott 

i Washington, D,C. 



f 


M 


X 


X 


>x 


$600/year 








X 




* X 




S 


X 


X 


X 


$600/year 








, X 




X 




H 


X 


X 


X 


$600 /year 








X 




.X 



Western Electric Company 

New York /New York 


M 


X 


X 


X 




18 credits/year 


► X 






X 


X 


S 


X 


X 


X 




18 credits/year 


X 






X 


X 




H 


X 


X 


X 




18 credits/year 


X 






X 


X 



Wettinghouse Electric Corporation 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



M 
H 



X 


X 


X 










X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 










X 


X 


X 


X 


x> 




$800/year , 








X 




X 



Westmoreland Coal Company 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


M 


'x 


X 


X 




3 credits/semester 


50% 


I — — ' 
50% 






X 


S 




X 


X 




3 Credits/semester 


50% 


50% 






X 


» 

« 


H 


















*- 





Weitveco Corporation 
New Ydrk, New York 



M 


X 


X 


X 


— t 




% 




X 




X 


• S 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


H 


X 


X 


X 










* 




X 



HouHy^employ wt are eligible forhenefit, but not at all company locations. Company offers tuition advance where need would otherwise 
prevent employee enroJImepf in course. Advance is repaid by payroll deduction prior to course completion. 



Weyerhaeuser Cc^npany 
Tacoma, Washington 



M 
S 
H 



X 


X 


X 




s 






X 




~x 


X 


X 


X 




c 

s 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 



a 
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Whirlpool Corporation 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 



White Motor Corporation 

Farmington Hills, Michigan 



Whittakar Corporation 

fc Lo* Angeles, Califortiia 



The W.Hiams Companies 

*m T ujsa, Oklahoma 



Wttco Chemical Corporation 

New York, New York 



Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company 

Chipago,-lllinoi$ 




Reimbursement 

et: 




DoH»r Imirt 



Course IknK 



II W il m 



Courses muij^e iob-reiated If employee already has a bachtloW degree 



* XeroxpKporation 

Stamford, Connecticut 



Meneaenvent 


X 


X 












.X 


TT 


X* 


'Salaried 


X 


X 












X 




X 


t 

Hourly 


X 














X 




X 


»> 

»■ 


* 










M 


X 


X 




* 








X 


X 

I ■ 


X 


S 


X 


X 










0 


4 


X 


X 


- ♦ H 


X 


X 




$900 ti ear 


_L 




« I 




« 




I 

\ 








j - 














. * N M 


X 


x^ 




$1000/year 






X 


X 




X 


S 


X. 


X 




$1000 /year 






X 


X- 




x. 


H 


X 


X 




$1000/year 


9 




X 


X 




X 










^ ■ ' ( . 

» . — 




f 




M 


X 


x. 








5Q% 


50% 






X 


. S 


X 


X 








50% 


50% 






X 


H 












r 










* 






t 


■% 


/ 




* 






9 
























X 


X 


X 


$800/year 








X 




X 


v M 

> s 


X 


X 


X 


$800/year 








X 




X 


H 


f» 






























r 
































M 


X 


X 


X 


$1200 /year 


* 






X 






S 


X 


X 


X 


$1200/year 








X 






H 


X 


X 


xi 


7*" 

$1 200/y ear 








* 

\ — 







T 


X 




see comment 


tec comment 


X 








X 


X 


X 








X 








X 


X 


X 








X 








X 



V^vww »»• 66% of tuition for tach court*. For employees enrolled in a degree program, company pays remaining 35%opon completion 
• S^^oJ^o*m£ tolSSS^th mZv to employee's job requirement,, prospect, for success ,n course v»rk.jtc< 



0 
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Zenith Radio Corporation 

Glenview, Illinois ■ 




Dollar limit 



Courts limit 



RaNnbui tamant 



r 



ill 

ll n *t tf |i 

is ll i!'.!f I! 



It 



Manaoamarrt 
Safari^ 
Houny 



X 


X 






2 courses/semester . ' 


* 




X 




x 


X 


X 






2 courses/semester-^ , 






x* 




x" 


X 


x:- 






2 courses/semester * 






,x 




X 



r 



> 



■ r 



r ' 
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a 



91 



